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THE SEASIDE WELL. 


“Waters flowed over wine head; then I said, I 

am cut off.” — Lam. iii. 54 

One day I wandered uti the salt sea-tide 
Backward had drawn its wave, 

And found a spring as sweet as e’er hill-side 
To wild flowers gave. 

Freshly it sparkled in the sun’s bright look, 
And ’mid its pebbles stray’d, 

As if it thought to join a happy brook 
In some green glade. 


But soon the heavy sea’s resistless swell 
Came rolling in once more; 

Spreading its bitter o’er the clear sweet well 
And pebbled shore. 

Like a fair star thick buried in a cloud, 
Or life in the grave’s gloom, 

The well, enwrapped in a deep watery shroud, 
Sunk to its tomb, 


As one who by the beach roams far and wide, 
Remnant of wreck to save, 

Again I wandered when the salt sea-tide 
Withdrew its wave. 

And there, unchanged, no taint in all its sweet, 
No anger in its tone, 

Still as it thought some happy brook to meet, 
The spring flowed on. 


While waves of bitterness rolled o’er its head, 
Its heart had folded deep 

Within itself, and quiet fancies led, 
As in a sleep. 

Till when the ocean loosed his heavy chain, 
And gave it back to day, 

Calmly it turned to its own life again 
And gentle way. 


Happy, I thought, that which can draw its life 
Deep from the nether springs, 

Safe ’neath the pressure, tranquil ’mid the strife, 
Of surface things. 

Safe — for the sources of the nether springs 
Up in the far hills lie; 

Calm — for the life its power and freshness 

brings 

Down from the sky. 


So, should temptations threaten, and should sin 
Roll in its whelming flood, 

Make strong the fountain of Thy grace within 
My soul, O God! 

If bitter scorn, and looks, once kind, grown 

strange, 

With crushing chillness fall, 

From secret wells let sweetness rise, nor change 
My heart to gall! 


When sore Thy hand doth press, and waves of 
Thine 

Afflict me like a sea — 

Deep calling deep — infuse from source divine 
Thy peace in me! 

And when death’s tide, as with a brimful cup, 
Over my soul doth pour, 

Let hope survive —a well that springeth up 
For evermore! 
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Above my head the waves may come and go, 
Long brood the deluge dire, 

But life Tres hidden in the depths below 
Till waves retire — 

Till death, that reigns with overflowing flood, 
At length withdraw its sway, 

And life rise sparkling in the sight of God 
And endless day. 

Sunday Magazine. 


THE SOUL’S HISTORY. 
SUGGESTED BY A QUARTETTE OF BEETHOVEN, 
DECEMBER 19, 1870. 

Forts on a new-born world with eager mien 
She gazed and marvelled, of herself aware 
The sovereign over realms exceeding fair, 

Where all sweet semblance worshipped her for 

queen, 

Yet must she fly beyond that sightly screen 
To sound rich depths of darkness otherwhere, 
Borne headlong in the rush of turbulent air 

And streams of mighty waters all unseen : 

Then through the darkness waxed a broader 

light 
Dimmed by no cloud, pent by no earthly bars, 

Bursting with dayspring the firm gates of night; 

And past all creatures that fate makes and 
mars, 
Serene, co-equal with the steadfast stars, 

She soared in royalty of fuller sight. 

Spectator. 


“REMEMBER NOT THE SINS OF MY 
YOUTH.” 


Coutp I recall the years that now are flown, 
For evermore: 

Revive my early visions —long o’erthrown — 
And hope restore: 

How blest it were to mould my life anew, 

And all my broken vows of youth renew! 


Oh were I once again but free to choose 
As in past days, 
How oft the sun-lit path I would refuse 
For sterner ways! 
Content to turn aside from ev’ry road 
Save that which kept me in the smile of God. 


But vain the dream: the strife is o’er with me: 
Dark days remain: 
I could not trust my heart if I were free 
To choose again: 
The dazzling morning might again deceive, 
Life be mis-spent, and age be left to grieve. 
I would not, if I could, recall the years 


That now are fled: 
Their cares and pleasures, labours, hopes, and 


fe 
For me are dead: 
I ask but mercy for the weary past, 
And grace to guide me gently home at last. 
Good Words. 
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From The Southern Revie w. 
HELLENISM—OLD AND NEW. 
By Henry T. TocKERMAN, 


Ir may be doubted, if the law of com- 
pensation ever had a more striking illus- 
tration, in a national life, than is now af- 
forded by the contrast between the aspira- 
tions and the condition of Greece ; and it is 
because the former legitimately claim the 
respect and sympathy of every free and 
educated people, that we would have them 
appreciated by our countrymen. In order 
to do this, it is not requisite to evade the 
stern testimony of political and social 
facts, against which the spirit of independ- 
ence and progress has, there and now, to 
contend. On the contrary, the more em- 
phatically these formidable drawbacks are 
stated, and the more clearly they are un- 
derstood, the better will every humane 
and noble mind recognize the latent hero- 
ism and the intense nationality which as- 
serts itself, with unfaltering faith and 
fortitude, in the face of such material dis- 
couragement ; for, notwithstanding the 
convenient cant which repudiates all earn- 
estness and hope not based on obvious re- 
sources, as visionary and fanatical, the his- 
tory of all great reforms and patriotic 
triumphs, shows that in the faith and en- 
dowments of humanity, not less than in 
the external means and methods of suc- 
ness, prosperous issues have, at last, been 
achieved. This truth is attested not less 
by the annals of the American Revolution 
than by the lives of individuals who have 
demonstrated truths essential to human 
welfare or significant of human skill, from 
Columbus the discoverer, to Palissy the 
potter. And if any age is inexcusable for 
scepticism as to the power of ideas, of sen- 
timent, of culture, and character, over cir- 
cumstances, it is our own, wherein such 
peerless conquests of mind over dynastic 
agencies, have been realized; and if any 
people are inexcusable for failing to recog- 
nize and uphold this faith, it is ourselves, 
who have raised the average welfare and 
intelligence, and with them, the national 
life, to a more prosperous and progressive 
standard than was ever reached before; 
and that, in the last analysis, by virtue of 
knowledge and self-reliance. 

Financial embarrassment palsies the en- 
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ergies of Greece; partisan intrigues and 
inveterate place-hunting mar her political 
integrity ; brigandage accuses her civic au- 
thority; the absence of roads deprives her 
of an essential civilizing element ; her de- 
pendent position gives scope to political 
adventurers; her wealthiest children pre- 
fer voluntary exile to sharing the precari- 
ous fortunes of their country at home; 
gross superstition overlays what is pure 
and precious in her religion; preference 
of brain to handiwork dwarfs her indus- 
try ; distaste for agriculture, as a pursuit, 
keeps down the natural fertility of her 
soil; pride of birth is infinitely stronger 
in her native race than ambition of indus- 
trial success; they live in the past and 
future far more than in the present; their 
country is not only very limited in extent, 
but surrounded by unsettled tribes; and, 
with a large portion of their countrymen 
fellow-citizens but in name, dwelling as 
they do, as a subject and scattered race, 
among an alien people, while talking and 
starving at Athens, they dream of empire ; 
intensely loyal to the sentiment and the 
purpose of national expansion and su- 
premacy, they are superbly indifferent to 
local improvements and modern ameliora- 
tions; the protégé of more powerful and 
prosperous nations, the little kingdom 
chafes at a protectorate which keeps it in 
the swaddling clothes of infancy while 
the heart of manhood stirs its blood and 
nerves ; unpractical but ingenious, intelli- 
gent but speculative, patriotic but egotist- 
ical, there is often a childish credulity 
united to a hero’s self-reliance in these 
Hellenes, at once provoking and pathetic: 
without a single safe and convenient 
thoroughfare from the capital to the heart 
of the kingdom, in the former forty jour- 
nals are published; they insist that their 
representatives and officials shall accept, 
if not advocate, the great idea of national 
aggrandizement, but are inactive and ap- 
parently indifferent as to the devolopment 
of the material resources essential there- 
to; clever but fanatical as citizens, they 
believe in Hellenism, in nautical enter- 
prise, in military training, in education; 
but practically ignore capital and labor, 
railways, factories, and all the approved 
machinery of modern civilization. Hence 
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the taunts of the prosperous and practical 

English, and the satirical and complaisant 

French: “Who ever heard of a Greek 

millionaire returning home to settle?” 

they ask; and “shall we let these people 

try abroad the experiment they failed in 

at home?” Then, undismayed, the Greek 

patriot renews his trust in the “logic of 

events” that shall, one day, banish the 

Turk from Europe and extend the fron- 

tiers of Greece, and combine, into one 

grand political unity, her scattered and 

oppressed children. But the baffled en- 

thusiast will exclaim with her martyred 

champion : 

O Greece, they love thee least who owe thee 
most, 

Their birth, their blood and the sublime re- 
cord 

Of hero sires who shame thy now degenerate 
horde. 

When rises Lacedssmon’s hardihood, 

When Athens’ children are with hearts endued, 

Then may she be restored, but not till then : 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a State; 

An hour may lay it in the dust, and when 

Can man its shattered splendour renovate, 

Recall its virtues back and vanquish Time and 
Fate? 


There is another reason for the reaction 
of the Philhellenic enthusiasm; it has been 
signally abused. As a rule, all emphatic 
personal professions of philanthropy are 
suspicious: first, because it is the instinct 
of pure benevolence to avoid ostentation, 
and because, in this world of suffering, 
objects for its exercise, occasions for its 
indulgence, constantly occur in the private 
walks of life, and there is no necessity for 
public demonstration thereof; and second- 
ly, because it is a common trait of human 
nature to endeavor to atone for conscious 
deficiencies of sentiment and sympathy, 
by an open and habitual profession of the 
same in a special direction. Accordingly 
those who have learned the antecedents 
of famous Philhellenes, on the scene of 
their exploits, have found that self-seeking 
ambition and vanity have been quite as 
manifest as self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the cause ; and that the philanthropist, on 
nearer inspection, is merged in the ad- 
venturer, the humanitarian, in the egotist. 
Of course there are glorious exceptions ; 





but such disenchanting revelations cool 
the ardor of the most thoughtless, and 
lead to indifference and scepticism as 
unjustifiable as the previous extravagant 
hopes. Thus a writer in the Quarterly 
Review for July of the present year, 
undertakes to show that the claims of the 
Greeks are founded on delusive ideas, viz: 
—descent, a religion akin to Christianity, 
and a progressive element of national 
character. Forty years ago the leading 
periodicals of Great Britain held a differ- 
ent faith; meantime, what have the Greeks 
done to forfeit the sympathy once so lay- 
ishly accorded them? A recent writer in 
reply to some inimical statements, thus 
sums up the educational and economical 
facts : 
In 1866 there existed in Greece : 


No. of Pupils. 

942 public schools for boys . ° - 44,102 
89 private “© “* “ , ‘ 2,140 
125 public schools for young girls . 8,481 
naa * = & fF, . 2,482 
Schools independent . . . 8,000 

2 institutes fororphans . =. tt 78 

1 young orphan girls. ‘ ° 80 


1,150 primary schools, with . . 65,863 


No of Students. 

123 national schools (instructors, 294) .. 6,675 
16 gymnasia colleges (professors, 100) . 1,908 
1 university (professors, 62) . - 1,200 


140 9,783 


The cost of public instruction in Greece 
constitutes an important item in the budg- 
et, being 0,053 of the total expenditures, 
while in Saxony it is 0,036, in Prussia 
0,029, in Bavaria 0,026, in Austria 0,018, 
in Italy 0,017, in France 0,012. 

A few statistics about the kingdom of 
Greece will not be amiss at this point. 

The exportation of tobacco from Greece 
in 1851 was valued at ninety-one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-seven drachmas 
(fifteen thousand two hundred and fifty- 
four dollars.) In 1864 it increased to one 
million two hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight 
drachmas (two hundred and eleven thou- 
sand three hundred and four dollars.) 

The cotton production in 1859 amounted 
to six hundred and twenty thousand and 
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fifty-seven drachmas (one hundred and 
three thousand three hundred and forty- 
two dollars.) In 1864 it had increased to 
eleven million eight hundred and forty- 
three thousand two hundred and ninety- 
two drachmas (one million nine hundred 
and seventy-three thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-two dollars.) 

The extent of lands occupied by vine- 
yards previous to the war of independence 
did not exceed twenty-five thousand 
French hectares. In 1848 they occupied 
three hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-nine hectares; in 
1850, four hundred and seven thousand 
one hundred hectares; in 1865, four hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand and ninety- 
one hectares. 

The quantity of wine produced before 
the independence of Greece amounted to 
one million five hundred and fifty thousand 
gallons. It now reaches thirty million 


two hundred and twenty-thousand gallons. 
The manufacture of wine has made also 
great progress. The exports of wine in 
1858 were one million eight hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand six hundred and 


eighty okes. In 1864 they amounted to 
five million eighty-five thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven okes (one gallon — 
two and a half okes.) - 

“The quantity of currants produced in 
185? amounted to fifty-seven million six 
hundred and sixty-two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six pounds. In 1862 
they amounted to seventy-nine million 
four hundred and two thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight pounds. During 
the war of independence no currants were 
produced, as the vineyards were destroyed 
entirely. ; 

“The number of olive trees in 1834 was 
two million three hundred thousand. In 
1850 it amounted to seven million five hun- 
dred thousand. That of mulberry trees 
hardly reached three hundred and eighty 
thousand in 1834. In 1860 it had increased 
to one million five hundred thousand. The 
number of fig trees in 1834 was only fifty 
thousand. In 1860 it reached three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand. 

“In 1833 the merchant marine of 
Greece numbered four hundred and forty 
ships, of a total tonnage of sixty-one 
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thousand four hundred and thirty-nine 
tons and manned by eight thousand sailors. 
In 1866 Greece possessed five thousand 
one hundred and fifty-six ships, of a total 
tonnage of two hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand four hundred and twenty-four, 
manned by over twenty-eight thousand 
sailors. A Greek steam navigation com- 
pany was established in Syra in 1855, with 
four small steamers, which made forty- 
nine trips and carried fifteen thousand one 
hundred and sixty-seven passengers. It 
now possesses fourteen steamers which 
make over five hundred trips and carry 
one hundred and sixty thousand en- 
gers annually.” é 
The stringent necessity of gove tal 
reform in Greece is apparent to the most 
superficial observer; but her distinctive 
privilege is that the means and method of 
this reform are in her power; it is not 
requisite to change the form, but to 
purify and energize that which already 
exists, both administrative and legislative. 
“Something must be done quickly,” says 
an intelligent observer, “to prevent 
Greece from falling into the rear rank of 
Oriental civilization, except in rhetoric.” 
It is precisely here that the world is inter- 
ested ; it is essential to the future welfare 
of the East, to the triumph of Christian 
education and social progress there, that 
this vital centre of freedom and intelli- 
gence should be kept pure and strong. 
For deny as prejudiced or partisan critics 
may, the existence of the intellectual 
leaven and the moral possibilities we con- 
tend for, as an absolute social fact, the his- 
tory of the past and the observation of 
the present demonstrate its truth. An in- 
fluence, a principle, an idea, whatever 
name we choose to give to the Greek ele- 
ment, has ever emanated from that region 
and permeated the world. It is a recog- 
nized phase or form of culture in its an- 
cient or classic authority; and it is avi 
ethnological fact to-day. Matthew Ar- 
nold defines Hellenism “as an impulse to 
the development of the whole man, to the 
harmonizing of all parts of him, perfecting 
all, leaving none to take their chance; ” 
whereas, he defines as Hebraism “the 
force which encourages us to stand still; ” 
and he applies these leading principles to 
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modern culture to-day: “now it is time 
for us to Hellenize, and to praise knowing ; 
for we have Hebraized too much, and 
over-valued doing.” Although this formula 
and its application refer to ancient Greece 
and her legacy of literature and art, it 
also has a present significance and a rela- 
tion to the nominal character of the people 
with reference to Oriental civilization. 
As of old, the Greeks represent, however 
imperfectly, intelligence, freedom of prog- 
réss; as of old, they are a cosmopolitan 
rather than a local power; the medium of 
ideas, of education, of mental vitality as 
opposed to the apathy and sensualism 
around them ; hence Christian Europe and 
America should foster the germ, guard 
the individuality, and respect the claims 
of Greece. When the mission of our Sa- 
viour culminated in his triumphal entrance 
into Jerusalem, and the people bare record 
to His raising of Lazarus, public curiosity 
reached its acme, and the evangelist St. 
John tells us that “there were certain 
Greeks that came up to worship at the 
feast ; the same came therefore to Philip, 
which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and 
desired him saying, Sir, we would see 
Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew, 
and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus, 
and Jesus answered them saying: The 
hour is come that the Son of Man should 
be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except a corn of wheat fall into the 
round and die, it abideth alone, but if it 
ie it bringeth forth much fruit.” And 
He goes on to speak of the necessity of 
His sacrifice and the triumph of his reli- 
ion ; and this earnest and prophetic out- 
reak was suggested by the announcement 
that “certain Greeks” desired to see Him. 
Why was he thus moved to generalize and 
declare the spread of his doctrine? Evi- 
dently because the Greeks represented the 
world—the element of knowledge —the 
social leaven; and the fact that they were 
aroused to an interest in His message, was 
an indication that it would prevail in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. And thus, 
in a more limited sense, the Greeks to-day 
represent what is comprehensive, intelli- 
gent, and aspiring, what is civic and chaste, 
in Oriental life; limited, hampered, per- 
Yerted, it is true, but still there; a re- 
deeming force; a hopeful and expansive 
element; and therefore to be cherished 
and championed by the wise and humane. 
What it especially becomes Americans 
to remember in seeking justly to esti- 
mate the claims and condition of Greece, 
is the brief term of her national existence: 
familiar as we are with the trials of a nas- 
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cent civilization and the adjustment of so- 
cial incongruities in a new political organi- 
zation, the fact that less than half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the independence 
of the modern Greeks was assured, should 
deprive the sneers of the European pub- 
licists at the slow material development 
of the kingdom of much of their signifi- 
cance. Not only has she lacked the time 
to accomplish much in the way of econom- 
ical reform and internal improvement, but, 
instead of starting, like our new commu- 
nities, with every facility to insure rapid 
progress, her earliest movements in the 
right direction were baffled by debt, de- 
pressed by poverty, and thwarted bya 
jealous protectorate. Hence the injustice 
of comparing her with Switzerland, which 
country has enjoyed political independ- 
ence for centuries ; ee instead of bein 
isolated, isin the highway and heart o 
Europe. With all the signal disadvantages 
with which the new kingdom has had to 
contend, to the traveller who enters her 
capital fresh from the civic degradation 
and effete barbarism of the East, there is 
a refreshing contrast in the sight of a city 
with all the evidences of Christian civili- 
zation, built up and beautified from the 
charred ruins left in utter desolation after 
the defeat of the Turks; handsome boule- 
vards, eligible public buildings, many of 
the conveniences and luxuries of Western 
prosperity. These signs and traits of the 
life and ameliorations of the present age, 
however limited and modified, indicate the 
great possibilities and the active national 
intelligence which assure future grdéwth, 
especially when contrasted with the im- 
press of ages of oppression and foreign 
occupancy — Roman, Venetian, Turkish, 
German, French, and English — enough to 
overlay or annihilate a less vital nation- 
ality. The salon may be without a car- 
pet, the chimney incapable of drawing off 
smoke, divans substituted for chairs, mat- 
tresses a requisite part of the travelling 
baggage, the cookery oleaginous, inland 
towns accessible only on horseback, ru- 
mours of brigands a frequent terror, and 
barbaric chants the signal of “funeral pro- 
cessions;” and yet, amid all these and 
many other tokens of a poor and primitive 
country, are others as emphatic that make 
the least thoughtful observer realize the 
fact that into this ancient and impover- 
ished but ever memorable land the spirit , 
of the age has penetrated; despoiled and 
stagnant in her material, she is rarely en- 
dowed and energetic in her mental, ex- 
istence; and once fairly opened to and 
prospered by the means and methods of 
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industrial development, she would be found 
fully equipped with the civic discipline and 
social enlightenment, the want of which so 
dwarfs and darkens the political regenera- 
tion of Southern Europe. Indeed the dis- 
tinction and the hope of the kingdom lie in 
the native intelligence and the domestic 
virtue of the people. When we survey 
the East to discover what vital elements 
of moral and intellectual power exist, 
whereon to found national unity and prog- 
ress, they seem confined and concentrated 
in the little kingdom where art and letters 
were born and perfected of old; for two 
characteristics distinguish the Greek of to- 
day from the ignorant, sensual, and super- 
stitious races around him —love of knowl- 
edge, and chastity; the most pitiless crit- 
ics admit the prevalence of keen and eager 
intelligence and of pure family life ; if the 
universally received ideas of the preacher 
and the publicist in free countries mean 
anything, if they are more than mere rheto- 
ric and embody and declare substantial 
truth, then their normal traits of national 
character are adequate to redeem society ; 
they conserve the life which polygamy and 


brutal ignorance slowly but surely under- 
mine; they leaven the mass of degraded 
humanity, and are, by the eternal laws of 
nature, by the ethics of history, destined 


to form the nucleus and guarantee of prog- 
ress and prosperity.. Americans would 
be singularly recreant to their citizenship 
not to recognize this truth. Enterprise 
and industry are, indeed, essential, and 
our own material growth is identified 
therewith; but, in the last analysis, did 
not these means and methods directly 
spring from the household integrity and 
the educational discipline of the first 
settlers? Can we not trace thereto not 
only the germ of our material growth but 
the preservation of our national life ? And 
if such is the case, how can we withhold 
our sympathetic recognition of the divine 

ssibilities latent in the destinies of 

reece, and born of the same conservative 
graces? As we honour the scholar, and 
the man of genius and probity, as mem- 
bers of society not less but more essential 
to its welfare than the man of capital, so 
in the family of nations it is not only chiv- 
alric but rational, not only generous but 
wise, to cherish faith in a people whose 
instincts and aspirations are nobler than 
their national scope and more elevated 
than their material condition. 

The practical man of affairs reads of the 
heavy debt and inadequate fiscal resources 
of the kingdom, and scorns the idea that 
a little bankrupt state, with small com- 
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merce and less home industry, should dis- 
turb the political interests of all Christen- 
dom. the foreign naval officer, fresh. 
from the social pleasures of Nice or the 
military hospitalities of Malta, turns, with 
disgust, from the cheating sycophants of 
the Pirzeus, judges of the Greek character 
by the poor hangers-on of a hotel, and, not 
caring for antiquities nor inspired by lib- 
eral curiosity to look beyond the casual, 
hastens from Athens as wise as he entered 
it, to sneer thenceforth at the Hellenic idea 
as a childish delusion. The loyalist stran- 
ger despises the court because it is so in- 
ferior in splendor to the Tuileries or 
some German principality, and the liberal 
foreigner because its head is a king im- 
posed by external authority upon the 
people. Yet, if each of these superficial 
judges were to observe patiently, and ex- 
amine philosophically, they would be 
shamed into more just and generous con- 
clusions. They would find that narrow 
boundaries, as well as unenterprising cit- 
izens, account for the limited material 
development; that inherited pecuniary 
obligations, as well as lack of individual 
industry, keep the nation poor; that, be- 
sides the brood of rogues which infest every | 
Levantine seaport, there are, in Greece, 
noble scholars, wise patriots, dignified, 
honourable, and earnest men, who revive 
all that is intellectually grand and morally 
harmonious among the Greeks of old; and 
that no royal pair in Europe deserve more 
respect and sympathy for intelligence, 
domestic virtue, and civic honour, than the 
brother of the beloved Princess of Wales 
and the gentle and excellent niece of the 
Czar. who so graciously occupy the throne 
of the Hellenic constitutional monarchy. 
Nor are these contradictory impressions, 
these conflicting ideas, soon dispelled by 
actual observation and experience. A 
glance at the travelling commentators on 
our own country readily suggests the pos- 
sible and probable perversion of judgment 
and ignorance of essential facts, character- 
istic of the superficial and prejudiced critic; 
and the liability thereto is greatly en- 
hanced where private life isso sequestered 
and means of transit so limited as in 
Greece. The stranger who enters Athens 
at midsummer, blinded and fevered by the 
dust and heat, and his rest broken by the 
noiseless but pertinacious musquitees, 
whose intercourse is confined to a few retie 
cent or partisan diplomats, whose projects 
of ell are interfered with by the ab- 
sence of locomotive facilities and the fear 
of brigands, and whose temper may be 
sorely tried by clambering over sharp 
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stones and through stinging nettle bushes, 
to inspect a ruin or explore a classic site, 
“is not in a mood favourable to just infer- 
ence or gracious appreciation. He hears 


the band on the promenade play Italian 
and Turkish airs, and the newsboys an- 
nounce an extra which contains the most 
unimportant intelligence ; he notes the dis- 
proportion between the governmental and 
the private dwellings, the superstitious 


rites of the Greek church, the crowd of 
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the most enthusiastic; but, ever and anon, 
the association triumphs over the details 
of life, in an old and poor country; and, 
therefore, it is that the pot of Basil seems 
more sacred here, and the honey of Hy- 
mettus has a classic flavor; the primitive 
luxuries of shade and water singularly 
zestful, the eating of that Paschal lamb, a 


i venerable Easter rite, and the frugal Greek 


of to-day, with his political pride, and in- 
genious speculations, and meagre larder, 


placemen, the disputations of politicians,|are objects of interest such as the more 
the absence of industry, and the evidences ; conventional and prosperous nationalities 
of indigence; and it requires no small ef- | fail to awaken; for with them sense rarely 


fort of will to realize the Greece of his 
dreams. But time, patience, and oppor- 
tunity reveal the latent charm and the lo- 
cal promise which a casual and unfavorable 
glimpse concealed. After a while the pov- 
erty of the country is more pathetic than 
repulsive to his mind; the sylvan freshness 
interspersed among the rocky heights makes 
him oblivious of arid Attica; the palikaré 
dress, fustanella, jacket, and leggins asso- 
ciate picturesquely with the landscape ; the 
abundance and variety of wild flowers, the 
old convents amid the hills, the shepherds 
and water-carriers such as live in ancient 
song, and even the loungers by the café 
smoking their narghile, become as sugges- 
tive as they are characteristic. Nature 
endears what antiquity consecrates. He 
learns to distinguish the signs of race, and, 
from the motley group of Fariorites, Dal- 
matians, or Armenians, to mark the genu- 
ine Hellenes; to behold with sympathetic 
admiration the noble person and expressive 
earnestness of some thoughtful patriot, 
who, all pride and tenderness, claims, with 
such persuasive dignity, for his country a 
future adequate to her hereditary prestige 
and lofty aspirations. And the appeal of 
the present is emphasized by the relics of 
the past; as he watches the magnificent 
sunset glowing and fading in hues of trans- 
cendent beauty along the mountains and 
the sea and robing the lofty and lonely pil- 
lars of the temple of Jupiter with gradu- 
ated and glorious light, gazes over city, and 
hill and the blue Aigean, from the Acropo- 
lis, and recalls St. Paul on Mars’ hill, Plato 
in thé olive grove, or Aeschylus on the crum- 
bling stone of the theatre of Bacchus, he 
ceases to wonder at any illusive dreams of 
progress and power which a native of the 
clime may cherish, and finds in the exquisite 
lucidity of the atmosphere, the harmonious 
grandeur of the ruined temples, and the 
alternate sterility and verdure around, an 
inspiration vital with freedom and faith. 
iscomfort is, indeed, inimical to fancy, 
and the absence of modern luxury annoys 





triumphs over sentiment; it is not degrad- ~ 
ing vice or unbridled passion which, as 
among so many other oriental and south- 
ern races, mars their national development; 
self-love is not so debasing as self-indul- 
gence ; to calculate is less harmful than to 
yield to appetite; their organization is not 
enervated, their civilization not effete ; they 
have no affinity with the mechanical arts 
or industrial science, and the lack of these 
keeps them poor; but there is such a basis 
of intelligence, and such a habit of confi- 
dence, that self-respect is maintained ; and, 
in this respect, they are a noble exception 
to the material civilization of more fortu- 
nate communities, where wealth is the rec- 
ognized gauge of social consideration. 
Still no great material development or com- 
plete civilization is — to a country 
which, though limited in extent, is compar- 
atively inaccessible, except to the adventu- 
rous and patient explorer, because of 
streams without bridges, plains devoid of 
dwellings, and mountains destitute of shel- 
tering trees, to say nothing of brigands 
and malaria. 

The literary activity in Greece is singu- 
larly disproportioned to her material en- 
terprise; learned and scientific societies 
abound: one is devoted to the language 
and literature; yet “the brigands of 
Helicon and Parnassus compose the songs 
of the people;” and while the associates 
discuss philology or adroitly mingle there- 
with political speculation, no statistical 
society issues authentic data whereby the 
olden fecundity and present neglect of 
wheat-culture, the decay of the oak and 
cork forests, and the falling off in the olive 
and mulberry crops, would be made evi- 
dent, and their scientific revival assured; 
no horticultural and cattle shows, or 
ploughing matches, stimalate the im- 
proved breeding of sheep, or the amelio- 
ration of agriculture, which, in ancient 
times, made Arcadia the land of plenty. 
On the other hand, the Universit one 
fifty professors to about eleven hundred 
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of actual students ; there are sixteen gym- 
nasiums, with more than two thousand 
pupils; the Greek schools are attended by 
nearly seven thousand, and taught by two 
hundred and fifty-six instructors; there are 
eight hundred and seventy-seven common 
schools, one hundred and thirty devoted to 
the instruction of young girls: besides 
these, theological and naval seminaries, 
and one hundred and seventeen private in- 
stitutions, frequented by fourteen thou- 
sand pupils of both sexes. These facts are 
recorded in a recent report of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and prove that no 
country in Europe, in proportion to itssize 
and population, is so bountifully supplied 
with educational resources. Among the 
text books in use is one called “ Orthodox 
Instruction, or a Summary of Christian 
Divinity,” which an eminent English divine 
describes as “a most rational and ingen- 
ious performance, worthy of the distin- 
guished talents and erudition of its au- 
thor,” the Metropolitan of Moscow. It 
was first published in 1765 and has been 
translated into all the European languages. 
It is scriptural and evangelical, and con- 
tains few passages to which a liberal Prot- 
estant would object, and these are not 
made prominent by the catechist. As po- 
litical interests underlie every custom and 
creed, the Greeks identify their honour and 
welfare, as a nation, with their Church: 
they fear innovation in this sphere, as tend- 
ing to “alienate their brethren still under 
Turkish rule ;” schism they consequently 
dread, but not enlightenment; for, regard- 
ing themselves, — and justly, —as the in- 
tellectual reformers of the East and the 
pioneers of liberty, they cherish their an- 
cient religious organization as the medium 
and inspiration thereof. Here we find an- 
other motive for American sympathy ; the 
young men of the Orient gather at Athens 
for education ; she is the centre of enlight- 
ened public opinion, by virtue of her uni- 
versity, her schools, and her free press; 
ideas and principles, sentiments and knowl- 
edge, are thus Ag through the Le- 
vant, to prepare the way for regenerating 
the East; to check the ravages of infidel- 
ity, and eliminate, gradually, but surely, 
the barbaric elements from oriental life. 
We need not dwell on the subtle and vital 
power of thought, of knowledge, and of 
truth, when free scope is allowed them; 
and it is a benign distinction of our young 
republic that her name, her bounty, and 
her sympathy, are identified with the edu- 
cational history of modern Greece, as well 
as with her civic emancipation: and should, 
in these our days of national prosperity 
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and hers of political transition, firmly and 
fondly continue —the spontaneous tribute 
of the young West to the venerable and. 
imperishable birth-place of letters and art 
in the East. 

We know of no more curious ethnologi- 
cal fact than the identity of characters in 
ancient and modern Greeks. Theories 
have, indeed, been broached, to prove that 
the race has been essentially modified by 
grafts from without and deterioration 
within: but whatever may be the phys- 
iological argument, the psychological ev- 
idence is apparent to the least acute 
observer. e witness the same excit- 
ability, the same nervous temperament, 
the same intellectual acumen, passion for 
knowledge, pride of country, love of beau- 
ty, aristocratic ease, quickness, shrewd- 
ness, dignity, and, above all, the same po- 
litical instincts and activity which Grote 
describes, without the ancient environ- 
ment of peerless art, military glory, and 
civic grandeur. The survival of so much 
that is indigenous in character is the more 
impressive from the absence of the old po- 
etic faith and national eminence. Faction 
now, as then, makes keen and persistent 
partisans; intrigue divides and patriotism 
uses popular sentiment, as when the “ oli- 
garchical party and exiles returning, after 
having served with the enemy, extorted 
from the public assethbly, under the dic- 
tation of Sennen the appointment of an 
omnipotent Council of Thirty,” and the 
citizens combined for their overthrow. 
Turn over the pages of Grote, at random, 
and we find constant parallels, identical 
traits, which prove how little time and vi- 
cissitude have changed the Greek nature. 
The same respect was anciently paid to 
the wife as such; the same courteous re- 
ception awarded’ the stranger; the same 
strength marked the family tie; the same 
political ambition and patriotic fervor pre- 
vailed. We can trace, irdeed, the germ, 
as well as the continuance, of what is most 
distinctive in the people; Grote alludes to 
the “ great judicial changes by the method- 
ical distribution of a large portion of the 
citizens into distinct judicial divisions, by 
the greater extension of their direct 
agency therein, and by a constant pay to 
every citizen so engaged,” analogous to 
the official places now created and sought; 
“the Democratic sentiment,” he tells us, 
“went on steadily increasing among the 
Athenians, from the time of Aristides to 
that of Pericles; it was to this Democratic 
party, or party of movement against that 
of resistance, or of reform against that of 
Conservatism, that Pericles devoted his 
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great rank, character and abilities,” —a 
division which, under various modifica- 
tions, has continued to mark the politics 
of the world ever since ; the more emphati- 
cally, as governments have become free; 
and we read the same essential spirit and 
tone thereof, in the British Parliament, 
the American Congress, and the Athens 
newspaper, to-day. Indeed the free poli- 
tical development of ancient Greece is 
shown, by her English historian, to have 
initiated the seminal principles of legis- 
lation and party action, and afforded prec- 
edents for the most characteristic polti- 
ical phenomenon of later times. “The 
theory of the Athenian dikastery and the 
theory of jury trial, as it has prevailed in 
England since the revolution of 1688, are 
one and the same.” And as the Lacede- 
monians held out promises of general 
autonomy, to enlist allies against Athens 
four hundred and twenty-four years be- 
fore Christ, the allied sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, in 1813, requiring the most strenuous 
efforts of the people to contend against 
the Emperor Napoleon, promised free con- 
stitutions.* Not less interesting is it to 
note the early origin of whatever is char- 
acteristic in the national life of Greece: 
as, for instance, that “the naval service 
was prosecuted with a degree of assiduity 
which brought about continual improve- 
ments in skill and efficiency, and the 
poorer citizens, of whom it chiefly con- 
sisted, were more exact in obedience and 
discipline than the more opulent persons 
from whom the infantry and cavalry were 
drawn ;” a criticism as applicable now 
as then. The whole history of ancient 
Greece abounds with precedents and anal- 
ogies which intimately associate it with 
the agencies and tendencies of the pass- 
ing hour. Though Socrates discourses 
no more in the groves of Academe, philo- 
—— discuss abstract principles and 
olitical theories with persistent ingenuity 
in the cafés of Athens; though the Olym- 
pic games have ceased, the masquerades 
of the Carnival and the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the village — betoken a like 
eagerness for national pastime; colonial 
relations, emigration, and local contro- 
versies still have their specific influence ; 
for the myths and Homeric poems, their 
original literary capital, we have the 
modern journal representing every shade 


* Grote also finds an analogy between the Fed- 
eration of the Rhine and the relation of Lysander 
to the Peloponnesians. In the military annals, the 
alternate popularity and dis of generals in 
—— resembles the offi vicissitudes of our 

vil war. 
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of faith and opinion, and antagonistic local 
interests; while cliques to-day represent 
the political clubs of antiquity. 

It is indeed, the cant of the age to repu- 
diate, not only the lessons, but the senti- 
ment of the Past, as of no practical in- 
fluence ; and this, notwithstanding human 
progress and peace depend on allegiance 
to natural laws, and in spite of the memo- 
rable fact that when these were violentl 
disowned and outraged in the Frenc 
Revolution and society seemed drifting 
back to chaos and barbarism, only by the 
appeal to and triumph of the natural in- 
stincts and sentiments, were life and its 
benignities reconstructed. Isolated as are 
the Greeks by dynastic restriction, they 
inherit a primal and creative civilization, 
which tenderly and truly binds them to 
the family of nations. A German philo- 
sophical novelist makes his criminal hero 
say, “The world is his only who can con- 
quer it through power and craft; he who 
regards it sentimentally has his labor for 
his pains;” but he makes his truly suc- 
cessful hero say also, “ Whoever has 
walked through a gallery of his ancestral 
portraits whose looks were bent upon him, 
walks through his whole life accompanied 
by those eyes.” And the sympathetic 
knowledge of the Greeks, by a law of 
nature, makes their past a patriotic in- 
spiration. Among living writers who unite 
harmoniously the results of erudition and 
observation, Renan is pre-eminent. He 
says of the Greek, “He has wit, action, 
acuteness; he has nothing dreamy or mel- 
ancholy about him; the fanatical gravity 
of the Latins displeases these mild livel 
races ; their burials are almost gay; suc 
simplicity of conception results in a great 
measure, from climate, from the purity of 
the air one breathes in, but still more, from 
the instincts of the Hellenic race so adora- 
bly idealistic. A nothing, a tree, a lizard, 
a tortoise, give rise to a thousand meta- 
morphoses sung by the poets; a spring of 
water, orange trees, a strait of the sea, are 
sufficient, in Greece, to produce the con- 
tentment awakened by beauty, in a race 
poor, economical, eternally young, inhab- 
iting a beautiful country, finding their for- 
tunes in themselves and in the gifts which 
the gods have made them. Patriotism, 
attachment to the recollections of the 
country, turned the Greek away from 
exotic religions. He pardons everything 
to the philhellenic — to him who admires 
his past.” * 

is fluent and speculative instinct of 


* Renan’s St. Paul. 
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the Greeks, combined with their patriotic 
aspirations, leads to an incessant discus- 
sion which is adverse to practical results, 
especially in their limited sphere and with 
their restricted resources. ‘Tees Politics 
are declared, by utilitarian observers, to 
be the curse of the country; the love of 
office, the desire for influence is universal ; 
and with it there are sometimes unscrupu- 
lous intrigues and lack of official integrity ; 
every citizen, however humble his voca- 
tion, seeks place and power, which objects 
outweigh the motives that elsewhere in- 
duce work as the legitimate means of pros- 
perity; to talk and write is more natural 
to them than to labor with the hands; 
national vanity is deemed by foreign 
critics their besetting sin; they, however, 
at the same time, admit that they possess, 
in arare degree, the heart of courtesy and 
the urbanity of good nature; that, in do- 
mestic life, they are an example to the 
—_ of most other countries; are singu- 
arly temperate; and, while jealous of 
political interference, and thorough demo- 
crats in theory, personal rivalry is keen 
and constant; believing themselves the 
salt of European civilization, absorbed in 
the Hellenic idea, tracing the vital princi- 
ples of human progress to their ancient 
progenitors, pride and party, confidence 
and theory, usurp the place of useful arts 
and civic enterprise. It has been said, 
with no little philosophic truth, that 


A man’s best things lie nearest him, 
Are close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet; 


and such is the prevailing attitude of the 


Greek mind to-day. How many features 
of this national character apply to our- 
selves! How many of the evils under 
which our country suffers, may be traced 
to the fact that political ambition offers 
her goals to all who choose to enter the 
race ;—that the possibilities of advance- 
ment are so great that politics becomes a 
trade, and that to agitate is to multiply 
chances and open arenas of success. The 
difference is that here a vast field of indus- 
trial enterprise occupies the energies of 
the people; territorial expansion keeps 
pace with national activity; and labor and 
wealth combine to make practicable the 
most eager devotion to gain and glory: 
whereas, in the poor little kingdom of 
Greece, only the most limited scope is af- 
forded, and the ideal which is cherished 
offers a ludicrous contrast to the actual — 
both achieved and attainable. Her ver- 
dant plains are divided by stony hills, and 
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inhabited by isolated communities, be- 
tween which intercourse is impeded by a 
rugged and difficult access, and which can- 
not, therefore, be made homogeneous as 
are the widely scattered towns and coun- 
ties of this continent, hourly brought to- 
gether by railway and steamer. This . 
separation is favorable to independence 

and individuality, and is one of the causes 
of the Greek’s devotion to freedom; but 
it is unfavorable to political unanimity 
and harmonious national development. 

Climate, too, varies according to locality 
and thus modifies the character of the 

people; the chill of the north wind, the 

highlands snow-clad while the heat of the 

sun is intense, and exuberant fertility in 
the valleys, contrast with the barren 

though picturesque desolations of the 

mountains, and give birth to alternations 

of temperature which at once develope 

and excite the nervous system ; and, taken 

in connection with the exquisite atmos- 

pheric effects, — the lucidity, the radiance 

of sunset clouds, the pure, serene, glorious 

light, —in a measure account for the rich 

intellectual development of the Greeks of 

old, as they do for the mental activity of 

the race to-day. Such physical conditions 

do not breed power of endurance so much 

as facility of conception: they make men 

supple, rather than hardy; they favor 

thought more than action ;— not the sen- 

sual laziness of the oriental, but the imag- 

inative ease of the visionary; they excite 

the brain, and refine the instincts, and 

promote aristocracy of mind, which recog- 

nises in war, maritime skill, and political 

power, the only desirable spheres; leay- 

ing hard material work to inferior and 

weaker organizations: hence the suprem- 

acy of ideas ; and hence, too, the absence 

of enterprise ; without capital, the sinews 

not of war only, but of the victories of 

peace, are lacking to such a people; and 

with such labor, production is confined to 

the bounds of strict necessity. 

And yet, while recognizing this incon- 
gruous and, in many aspects, hopeless state 
of things, we revert to our original argu- 
ment; if the regeneration of the East de- 
mands educational, intellectual and moral 
elements, as well as material aids and ap- 
pliances, it is to this poor but aspiring, 
this baffled but intelligent, this unenter- 
prising but chaste and intellectual people, 
we must look for the leaven that is to re- 
deem and recuperate an effete civilization. 
When we remember what ancient Greece 
has been and is to the world of letters and 
of art, and how many of her traits and 
tendencies survive in the present race, and 
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when we compare their actual intelligence 
and aspirations with the social and politi- 
cal degradation elsewhere prevalent in the 
Levant, we find an excuse, if not a justifi- 
cation, for the hopes they cherish and the 
faith they profess, despite the material 
obstacles and dynastic repression now in 
the ascendant. We cannot lose sight of 
the fact that much of the unfavorable crit- 
icism and all the diplomatic discourage- 
ment which Europe awards to Greece, 
originate in selfish motives; and therefore 
it is that, in view not only of present jus- 
tice but of future progress and peace, a 

reat and prosperous nation, like the 

nited States, occupying a disinterested 
position, is bound, in the interests of that 
freedom to which she owes her power and 
prosperity, and of that humanity whose 
champion her peerless blessings ordain her 
to be, to look above and beyond the mean 
and mercenary arguments of expediency, 
and recognize, in her published thought 
and in her national policy, the claims of 
right, of knowledge, of patriotism, ay, and 
of gratitude and love for that beautiful 
and brave, though cramped and contemned, 
region, whence came the inspiration and 
the standard of our highest culture and 
where lingers and longs the spirit of liber- 
ty and knowledge —like a solitary Pharos 
in the benighted Orient. 

We are bound to regard this so-called 
Eastern question apart from such consid- 
erations ; to look at the facts and express 
the truth candidly. Fifteen millions of 
Christians are scattered about the Otto- 
man empire and subject thereto; the 
greater part are of the Greek Church, of 
which the Emperor of Russia as the head 
— the Patriarch of Constantinople having 
no power — is the natural protector; this 
is a justification for him, when circumstan- 
ces favour, to gain possession of Constan- 
tinople: a long-cherished purpose (de- 
layed by European diplomacy) in the 
achievement of which the Greeks see their 
national dream realized. “She could pay 
her debts in five years,” says one of her 
advocates, “if Thessaly and Epirus were 
added to her domain.” Nicholas tried to 
bribe England into acquiescence, for a 
southern port is a necessity to Russia. In 
the Crimean war we sympathized with her 
when beleagured by England and France, 
Sardinia, and Turkey. The latter has 
brought to Constantine’s beautiful city 
nothing of hope or honour to humanity ; 
only cruelty and degradation. The old 
absolute conflict between Cross and Cres- 
cent still goes on; and, to the disgrace of 
Christendom, to-day, the children of ‘her 
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faith are forced to adopt the creed and 
fight the battles of the Moslem. We have 
but to recall the arrogance and ferocity of 
the Turkish invaders of Europe, five hun- 
dred years ago, and the atrocities perpe- 
trated at Athens in 1821 and in Crete 
during the last four years, to renew the 
Christian sympathy, and revive that Chris- 
tian heroism which once glowed in Europe, 
but is now smothered there by political 
selfishness and dynastic intrigue; and 
should therefore burn only more pure and 
clear in the American heart. 

Two thousand years of Roman dominion 
and half a millennium of subjection to the 
Turks, have failed to destroy or essentially 
modify the idea of the State, the senti- 
ment of nationality in the Greek heart. 
It is the habit of European critics to 
allude to her independence, secured by the 
battle of Navarino and guaranteed by the 
Great Powers, as the result of beneficent 
interference and humane championship ; 
and plausible arguments are thence drawn 
to justify their condemnation of what are 
called “the criminal vagaries” of the 
Greeks. But, although individual sym- 
pathy and sacrifice nobly illustrate the 
struggle which emancipated the little 
kingdom from Moslem sway, and although 
the social crusade and contribution to this 
benign result, form one of the most honour- 
able chapters in modern history, the 
dynastic union to this end, the political 
combination to achieve it, were notorious- 
ly a selfish expedient; to check Russian 
aggrandizement and not to establish Gre- 
cian freedom was the inspiration thereof; 
and hence the constant charge of ingrati- 
tude whenever the Hellenic aspirations 
prove a disturbing element to the “ balance 
of power,” is illogical and unjust. Equally 
untrue is the statement, so frequently 
urged, that to European support alone the 
national triumph owes its origin and 
maintenance, and that, unprotected there- 
by, the conflict between Greek and Turk 
would forever end. That struggle has a 
far more remote and comprehensive source 
and scope; as a question of race and 
religion, and as a problem of civilization, 
it is coincident with the dawn of real ciwic 
and social progress in the East ; it involves 
the welfare of vast populations; it is a 
legitimate consequence of the spirit of the 
age and is sustained by the normal antag- 
onism between barbarism and culture, 
superstition and faith, knowledge and 
ignorance, Mahometanism and Christiani- 
ty, despotism and freedom; inwrought 
with the very life of society and the traits 
and tendencies of modern progress. 
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When, impelled by the instinct of self- 
preservation, by jealousy of Russia and 
mutual diplomatic interests, the Great 
Powers interfered to aid the struggling 
Greeks, they inevitably encouraged what 
their publicists now stigmatize as a senti- 
mental enterprise; historically they are 
responsible for the prominence of the 
“ great idea,” of expansion and supremacy 
in Greece; when it suited their purpose 
they practically espoused it forty years 
ago; now it is a “political nuisance,” and 
as such, they repudiate and ridicule it; 
but it has a foundation in fact as well as in 
fancy, in expediency as well as in fanati- 
cism, in human welfare as well as in 
national vanity; for, when intimately 
examined, it is simply the assertion of that 
right which superiority of endowment 
legitimately claims, of that growth which 
is the law of races as well as of individuals, 
of that victory which intelligence and 
liberty are bound to achieve over brute 
force. 

When, five centuries ago, the Turks 
amid frightful massacres and through a 
protracted siege, gained possession of Con- 
stantinople, there began a triumph of the 
Crescent which thrilled Europe with dread, 
as Moslem hordes swept onward to Vien- 
na. But simultaneously the Muscovite 
began to grow powerful, until, now, Russia 
holds more than a sixth part of the world, 
or those sections of it occupied by man; 
and, with the retreat of the Turks from 
the heart of Christendom, she became a 
formidable and increasing barrier to their 
invasions; but she, in turn, thus excited 
the jealousy of Europe to watch and warn 
at every indication of renewed encroach- 
ments. These have long tended to one 
acquisition — the fortresses at the entrance 
of the Hellespont, whereby the Sea of 
Marmora is entered from the Mediterra- 
nean; they yet — and govern the 
approach to the old capital of the Greek 
Empire; while the Straits of the Bospho- 
rus unite the Marmora and Black Seas, on 
an arm whereof stands Constantinople ; 
and into this latter inland deep flow the 
rivers of Russia, through which her vast 
realm is navigated. Geographical condi- 
tions thus unite with political ambition, to 
make the strongholds and chief city of the 
Turks infinitely desirable acquisitions for 
the Czar. To us, disinterested spectators, 
it seems more accordant with the spirit of 
the age—better for humanity and_ the 
East — that Russian civilization, with all 
its imperfections, should take the place of 
Turkish barbarism; the former, at all 
events, is vital and vigorous, the latter 
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effete. It has been justly declared for the 
Emperor, that to assist the Greeks is alike 
his interest and duty; and it is because 
the expansion of Greece, which commends 
itself to liberal sympathies, would facili- 
tate and foster Russian power, that to 
bolster up the “sick man” and propagate 
stories of Turkish progress, has been and 
is the politic course of French and English 
political essayists. These and other great 
powers assented to and aided the emanci- 
pation of Greece from Turkish sway, 
against their will, and in obedience to the 
pressure of public sentiment and the logic 
of events; but when the fleet of the Otto- 
man had been dispersed and sunk in the 
bay of Navarino, the allies of Russia saw 
and felt her advantage; that she thus 
gained a long stride towards the acquisi- 
tion of the Dardanelles. With those forts 
and Constantinople the Emperor might 
dictate to Europe; hence Napoleon’s 
prophecy that, in a given period, she would 
become Cossack or Republican ; and hence 
the vigilant solicitude which her writers 
and legislators manifest lest Greek agita- 
tion give Russia her opportunity. 

The traces of all these governmental 
and social vicissitudes are curiously re- 
vealed to patient observation in Athens. 
While the proportions of the Parthenon 
are the most eloquent evidence of the per- 
fect architecture of the Greeks, the ugly 
tower adjacent marks as emphatically the 
era of Gothic sway; and the shattered 
columns and pediments stamp with shame- 
ful mutilation the dark memories of Mos- 
lem outrage. The buildings for public use 
indicate Otho’s reign; the frescoes, Vene- 
tian occupancy; and, while the costumes 
suggest a versatile population, domestic 
conveniences and social pastimes denote 
the presence of English and French habi- 
tudes. In maritime characteristics may 
be found Genoese traditions; and every 
trait of oriental life, except polygamy, is 
more or less apparent. 

It is indeed irksome to compare the ab- 
sence of domestic comforts now with the 
harmonious and refined life of antiquity ; 
then, we are told, “The clear sky, the 
graceful pillared building, the statues and 
vases, and, within these surroundings, wo- 
men clad in the simplest, chastest, and no- 
blest dress that ever fluttered about wo- 
manly grace, composed a picture of clear 
lines, calm beauty, and ideal poetry pecu- 
liar to the antique.” Our complex civiliza- 
tion, with its struggle, its material luxury, 
and its gregarious activity, makes such an 
interior seem like the frame-work of a 
tranquil and exalted dream. But if ours 
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is an age of disquiet and antagonism, it is 
also one of more equalized blessings; a 
more humane spirit and a wide-spread in- 
telligence ; elements destined to fuse, and 
foster up to a higher level and a more 
complacent life, the most far-severed na- 
tions of the globe. 

But to the practical philosopher the peo- 
ple themselves are the best expositors of 
the past. The Greeks of old cultivated 
polytheism, their descendants cultivate 
saint-worship; the latter believe in relics 
as much as the former did in oracles; the 
one made offerings to the Gods, the other 
bring gifts to the shrines of their Church ; 
both are characterized by subtlety, by pa- 
triotism, and by fluency: only the method 
and scope of development, not the essen- 
tial character, has changed; and, with 
their wonderful facility of adaptation, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the hope 
that, as letters and the arts once called 
forth their energies and intelligence to 
peerless triumphs, so, when once penetrat- 
ed by the spirit of the age, these will find 
fresh victories in the sphere of industrial 
enterprise and mechanical science. 

While recognizing the sanctity of mar- 
riage, there is a facility of divorce which is 
thought by many observers to weaken and 
modify family ties. Still the essential fact 
remains that, in those domestic habitudes 
which are the best foundation of civic life, 
the Greeks are an example to the Oricnt. 
When to this we add that their kingdom 
is the centre and source of liberalism, it is 
evident that any political affiliation with 
Russia would mar both her influence and 
her prospects. As the power which is 
gradually but surely undermining the Ot- 
toman empire in the East, Russia is the 
natural ally of Greece; but the true wel- 
fare of the latter country depends upon 
her retaining the liberal sympathies of the 
world; and these would be forfeited by 
any intimate relation with absolutism, of 
which the Czar is the representative. 
Therefore it is that the dreams of exten- 
sion which make Constantinople the seat 
of a new Greek empire are repudiated by 
the sober Hellenes. 

The Greek priests marry and are poor; 
so that there is something of protestant 
freedom and faith in the religious senti- 
ment of the people, which adds to the 
strength of that bond of common popular 
sentiment. Three classes have been and 
are recognized in the actual inhabitants of 
the kingdom ; the survivors of the Revolu- 
tion which gave her freedom, who cherish 
the traditions of that event and era, and 
demand that Thessaly and Epirus, as well 





as the Isles of Greece, shall share the 
emancipation accorded Athens and Attica; 
the officials and active political represent- 
atives of the government form a second 
class; and the third is made up of the 
youth and the scattered peasantry. The 
actual problem is to unite these in a com- 
mon object, which always happens when 
an exigency occurs that appeals emphat- 
ically to the patriotic instinct and the na- 
tional pride. These sentiments are fully 
justified in the demand for territorial ex- 
pansion; as much so as was Italy when 
Piedmont was the isolated political leaven 
of that now united kingdom. Cavour had 
initiated progress and constitutional free- 
dom there; but not until France lent her 
aid, could these blessings be extended and 
unification assured; so Greece claims a 
like support to extend the liberty and ‘de- 
velopment which is now local, that it may 
become national,—a desire and a purpose 
just, rational, and in accordance with the 
spirit of the age and the interests of hu- 
manity; and one she has fairly earned, as 
far as regards educational reform and 
maritime enterprise, whereby the means 
and motive of territorial expansion are, to 
a certain extent, provided. We, as a 
people, well know that the mastery of the 
sea, skill as navigators, and average pop- 
ular enlightenment are vast and sure 
elements of national growth and integrity ; 
but we also know that the marvellous re- 
sults achieved on this continent are due 
not less to indomitable industrial energy: 
and therefore it is that, to complete and 
confirm her claims and to assure their 
realization, Greece must bring up her pro- 
duction to a parallel with her speculative 
activity; mechanics must flourish in her 
capital; her silk and wool must not only 
be increased as a product, but made a 
staple manufacture; her wine and oil must 
be prepared for the markets with the 
same scientific care that makes these com- 
modities so profitable in France; her 
abandoned Agricultural School must be 
revived; her mines worked by modern 
appliances ; her water-power utilized ; her 
breeds of sheep and horses improved; her 
vast wild tracts tilled; her whole domain 
laid open by good roads; in a word, labor 
must supplement thought, the practical 
take the place of theory, and work become 
a normal, instead of a casual, resource. 
Herein, what help can be given by foreign 
capital and liberal sympathy! The brief 
railway from the Pireus to Athens, re- 
cently completed —a long-needed conven- 
ience and the work of a British company 
— will serve to make apparent to the most 
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obtuse native, that the genius of commu- 
nication is as essential to prosperous cit- 
izenship, as political creeds and parties; 
and may prove the beginning of an auspic- 
ious system of internal improvement. 
Meantime her schools, her marine, and her 
bank are vital agencies in the great work 
to be accomplished. 

It is a good sign of the times, that, since 
the suppression of the Cretan insurrection, 
the Press of Athens advocates industry as 
the great patriotic duty and national in- 
terest. Disappointed in the result of her 
appeal to Europe, deeply mortified to 
abandon the heroic islanders to a contin- 
uance of Turkish rule, having succored 
thousands of refugees and drained her 
treasury, Greece seems now conscious that 
the best thing for her to do, is to look 
within for a sphere of action, and, by de- 
veloping her own resources, prove her 
ability to administer prosperously larger 
interests, and her economical as well as 
civic right to territorial expansion. Na- 
ture has not left her without vantage 
therefor: “The royal route eyer open for 
Greece,” says one of her most able advo- 
cates, “is the sea. It embraces and gir- 
dles the whole country, deeply penetrates 
it with gulfs, reuniting its most distant 
points and making the want of internal 
thoroughfares less sensibly felt.” 

The geographical conditions of Greece 
as the most eastern of the three peninsulas 
of Southern Europe are eminently favor- 
able to this influence and advancement. 
All the proposed facilities of communica- 
tion between Western Europe and India 
tend to bring the kingdom into more fre- 
—_ relations with travel and enterprise ; 
the piercing of Mt. Cenis, the comple- 
tion of the Suez Canel, the improved 
routes, via Brindisi and the Danube, all 
promise increased and more intimate inter- 
course. Not many years ago the arrival 
of an American traveller at the Pirzus 
was a comparatively rare event; one day, 
last Spring, not less than thirty, from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, were 
exploring the Acropolis and enjoying 
social reunions at the American legation : 
and it has become a common practice for 
the voyageurs who have wintered in Egypt 
or are returning from Hong Kong and Cal- 
cutta, over land, to linger in Greece and 
thence embark for Trieste or Marseilles. 
A Compagnie Hellenique de Navigation a 
Vapeur, has, for many years, been in suc- 
cessful operation. A resumé of these 
facts, in the estimation not of the sanguine 
— alone, but of the philosophic 

umanitarian, and the beneficent econo- 
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mist, suggests adequate reason for hope 
and faith as well as for sympathetic and 
material encouragement. Taking religion 
as the moral basis, we have a priesthood 
poor but living in families, with no pros- 
pect of ecclesiastical promotion, (which is 
reserved for the regular and celibate 
clergy,) and whose interests are, therefore, 
identified with, instead of being opposed 
to, those of the people — precisely as in a 
Protestant country; a church which con- 
serves the most ancient Christian princi- 
ples, mingled, it is true, with superstitious 
observances, which, however, are elimi- 
nated as soon as education purifies the in- 
tellect, and often spontaneously abandoned. 
We have a state of society in which the 
property and person of woman are guarded 
by civil law and cherished by social senti- 
ment, while ample measures are provided 
for her intellectual culture and domestic 
peace. We have constant and increasin 

intercourse with a more advanced materia 
civilization, liable, it is true to the inroads 
of European luxury, yet auspicious to the 
industrial development of the kingdom; 
which thus should, and, we trust, will, 
draw to itself foreign capital and citizens, 
and send her own children to serve an 
apprenticeship in the workshops and fac- 
tories of England,, France, and Germany, 
and return to bless their own country with 
scientific labor. We have in a million and 
a half of Greeks, about thirty thousand 
of the most skilful and temperate seamen 
in the Mediterranean ; and, while part of 
the material of their ships is imported, 
many of them are built, as well as manned, 
at home. We have La Banque Nationale 
and La Banque Ionienne, conducted on 
the plan of the Bank of France, and a 
large number of able Greek financiers. 
We have a provision for popular education 
unequalled — in proportion to the inhabit- 
ants—by those of any other country. 
We have a people inspired and dignified 
by the most memorable antecedents; natu- 
rally intelligent, frugal and temperate; 
and with the most vivid and prevalent 
national aspirations. It is- true, again, 
that these are apt to find expression 
mainly in abortive discussion and specula- 
tive or partizan fervor; but, once employed 
in industrial pursuits, the idle will utilize 
both time and talk, and the factious be too 
busy and prosperous for mischievous or 
vain intrigue. To nations as well as to 
individuals there are distinct stages of 
growth, successive phases of development. 
Half a century ago the Palikars, brave 
but ignorant, cheered by the aid and sym- 
pathy of lovers of freedom all the world 
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over, gained independence for Greece ; 
then came those who, on the ruins of 
Athens, built a new city, initiated popular 
education, and founded a free govern- 
ment; it remains for the present genera- 
tion. to foster the mechanical arts, to 
establish lines of communication, to revive 


agricultural resources; in a word, to pro-! 
mote and secure industrial development ; 


and material prosperity. The same pro- 
cess is going on in Italy with unequal but 
actual success; and it is this which will 





advocacy and illustration of the principles 
which have made us, as a nation, free and 
progressive. And if there is a nation 
where the claim for this sympathetic al- 
legiance is imperative, it is the seat of an- 
cient civilization ; and not only because of 
the ties of gratitude which the scholar 
cherishes, or of beauty which the poet de- 
lights in, but because of the elemental 
force there existent and the nucleus and 
arena there afforded, to leaven with knowl- 
edge, purify by national sentiment, and 


crown her unification, by eventually giving ; enlarge by the inspiration of free citizen- 
her Rome for a Capital; so we may rea-;ship and free thought, the tendencies and 


sonably hope that Greece, far less blessed 
than Italy with material, but far more by 


educational, resources, will by the ordeal: 


of baffled national zeal, by the chastening 
lesson of “hope deferred,” by the great 
social facts of modern history, and by an 
enlightened sense of patriotism, and senti- 
ment of civic duty, recognize the stern 
logic of events, open her eyes to the truth, 
and, laying aside impracticable theories 
and enervating dreams, “learn to labor 
and to wait ;” to the self-reliance of pride 
add that of work, and so erect her king- 
dom into “ victorious clearness ” as to crys- 
tallize about her the scattered elements of 
nationality, and expand to her natural and 
legitimate limits, by virtue of an inborn 
force, a vital and not grafted prosperity, 
sustained by the public opinion and liberal 
sentiment of the world. 

We live in an age of science, not senti- 
ment; of ent«rprise, not chivalry ; and itis 
as useless as it is unseasonable to attempt 
to revive the enthusiasm for Greece, which 
signalized the revolution half a century 
ago. Yetit is salutary to recall that no- 
ble episode, to remember how Clay, Ev- 
erett, and Webster thrilled the country 
with their eloquent appeals; how Halleck 
sung and Byron died; whata benign charm 
invested the first establishment of an 
American mission school at Athens, while 
her ruined aspect and shattered temples 

et bore the fresh ravages of Turkish spo- 
iation. We have but to look on the frag- 
ment of the Parthenon contributed to the 
Washington monument, to feel anew the 
gracious spell of ancient memories and 
later hopes which endear Greece to Ameri- 
can hearts. Yet, not by the vague associ- 
ations of the past, so much as through 
the stern duties of the present, is Hellen- 
ism a vital interest now. If we, asa ) pon 
ple, have any mission in the family of na- 
tions, it is to propagate liberal ideas ; to 

romote civic freedom and _ educational re- 
orm; not by direct interference, and far 
less by aggressive means, but through the 





traits of the East. It is a significant coin- 
cidence that when Europe lost Greece in 
the East, she gained America in the West. 
This new land owes to Greece the ele- 
ments of civilization; for these, in the 
last analysis, are based on Greek culture ; 
while, in the political development of 
Hellas, every vital principle of our legis- 
lative and administrative progress and 
power may be traced; while the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was the guide to 
the first attempt to translate those princi- 
les into renewed supremacy in Greece. 
ss than fifty years ago it was proposed 
that we should send a fleet thither with 
an American statesman as legislative dic- 
tator; for, in the establishment of their 
independence, the Greeks distrusted Eng- 
land, and, not without reason, feared 
that the so-called Holy Alliance would 
unite with Ibrahim Pacha to suppress it. 
There are analogies and precedents less 
historical than esthetic and philosophic 
that bind the two races: “I believe,” says 
Auerbach, “that he who has not been in 
America does not understand what man is 
when he gives his powers full play. I 
might even say that America has something 
which resembles Greece. Greece saw men 
bodily naked; America sees them spiritu- 
ally naked; which certainly is not a very 
fine sight, but may result in producing a 
regeneration of humanity.” 
olitically, indeed, it may be doubted if 
any people have a stronger claim upon 
American sympathy, not only because of 
the moral vigor which thus preserved their 
civic individuality through ages of despo- 
tism, but because when the King supplied 
to them by the Great Powers proved alien 
to the free genius of the nation, they, after 
patiently expecting liberal reforms and en- 
during the presence of a German system 
and army for ten years, on the night of 
September 14th, 1845, gathered around 
the palace of Otho and demanded a con- 
stitution, which they obtained without vi- 
olence.. It was the work of a national as- 
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sembly, and establishes an hereditary king- 
dom, the oriental church, with toleration 
of all others, and personal equality; pro- 
hibits slavery ; establishes popular educa- 
tion ; makes legislation a triple responsi- 
bility of King, Assembly, and Senate; and 
secures the freedom of the press, trial by 
jury, and an independent judiciary. Otho 
having been, thus, quietly dethroned, his 
place is now filled by an educated and lib- 
eral prince, restricted by all the tested 
principles of constitutional monarchy. 
The keen educational discussion, now go- 
ing onin this country, as to the compara- 
tive prominence of science and the classics 
as a means of liberal culture, has evoked 
the most emphatic arguments in behalf of 
ancient Greek literature, as an essential 
element of modern education; while it is 
a significant and pleasing coincidence that 
our most venerable and standard native 


poet has just finished a translation of Ho- 
mer, and our most faithful landscape 
painter found at Athens the best foreign 
subject for his pencil. Indeed, the time 
has long since passed away when the study 
of Grecian history, oratory, and poetry 
was — mainly as a philological pur- 


suit. The myths as well as the art, the 
drama, and the philosophy of Hellas, are 
now felt to be freighted with a meaning 
and a patriotic as well as lettered inspi- 
ration, of direct and intimate value to 
contemporary thought and the laws of ex- 
pression. Not only do English statesmen 
draw thence their best discipline and most 
intellectual recreation, but whenever the 
ideal in letters is sought by modern genius, 
those immortal fables, and mystic legends, 
those systems and traditions, which are 
identified with mythology and classic an- 
nals, furnish the frame-work and model, 
revived in the sensuous beauty of Keats, 
the classic finish of Jon, as well as in the 
tragedies of Alfieri and Goethe, Racine 
and Corneille, the conversations of Lan- 
dor, and the metrical tales of Morris. 
Greece as she was of old is kept perpet- 
ually before the modern ae even of 
the unlearned, because she furnished the 
most intact as well as intense key-note of 
reflection and finely equipped humanity; 
and where this was first breathed in death- 
less art and transcendent reflection, from 
Plato to Demosthenes and from A¢schylus 
to Phidias, the echoes linger in the race. 
The flags that float on féte days over the 
Legations at Athens not only represent 
nations but interests, and these, perversely 
interpreted, are often inimical to the aspi- 
rations or opposed to the welfare of Greece. 
One national banner alone, among them, 
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is the symbol of a country whose history 

‘and principles, whose welfare and sympa- 
'thies offer no antagonism, but a natural 
‘and national affinity; and to that, with 
| gratitude and confidence, the Greeks look, 
| not for intervention, which is contrary to 
| repulican neutrality, but for the recogni- 
_ tion and the sympathy which one free and 
educated people, untrammelled by feudal 
traditions and unamenable to dynastic 
dictation, owe to another. 

Nowhere, perhaps, do the intensely 
practical and remote ideal elements of 
character and converse meet to evolve 
more comical antagonisms than on the 
soil of Greece; the man of sentiment and 
the man of affairs are here in ludicrous 
contrast ; the past and present defy each 
other, and enthusiasm and calculation en- 
gage in amusing conflicts. When the 
classical votary refers to the peerless sym- 
metry of civic architecture, he is taunted 
with the absence of railway or canal over 
the isthmus of Corinth; if he expatiates 
on the grand dimensions of the ruined 
theatre of Bacchus, he is reproached with 
the resinous perversion of the native wine 
and neglect of vine-culture; if he is in 
raptures at the moonrise on Lycabettus 
he is told of the shameful lack of roads 
around it; repeating Byron’s apostrophe 
to Parnassus, he is reminded that robbers 
bivouack there; eulogizing the marble or 
the scenery of Pentelicus, he is silenced by 
the declaration that its quarries are inade- 
quately worked and that the means of 
transit thence are worthy of the dark ages. 
Castaly is all very well to refresh a picnic, 
but why not bring into use the water- 
power of Greece, to grind, weave, and 
saw? If “Pan is dead,” instead of roman- 
tic laments thereat, it would be more sen- 
sible to plant the despoiled olive groves ; 
if myrtle wreaths are rarely woven, 
silk and linen should be more industri- 
ously spun; if the vapor of the Pythian 
fissure at Delphi no longer yields a miracle, 
there is another vapor which should impel 
voyagers and convey products all over the 
little kingdom; if the gymnasium has 
ceased to train beautiful athletes, the un- 
tilled earth will repay manly labor. What 
of graceful ease belonged to the Epicu- 
rean and of noble endurance to the Stoic 
philosophy — though the sects have F a 
ished —are yet available to the modern 
reformer who is willing to go to work. 
The culture initiated by Pericles, the faith 
vindicated by Paul, the wisdom embodied 
by Minerva, instead of being subjects of 
reminiscent delight, should be an inspira- 
tion to practical reform here and now. 
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The halls of the philosophers are no more, 
but schools of science abound; the plays 
of Sophocles are only a memory, but the 
— of Athens to-day have a 

allas Athene is dethroned, but Sabbath 
bells call to Christian worship; mythology 
is a poetic dream, but popular education is 
@ grand reality ; the days of naiads, satyrs, 
and titans are over, but those of the 
steam engine and telegraph have come; 
let the Greeks obey the old inscription on 


the temple of the Delphic Apollo, Know 





thyself ; “ Let the dead past bury its dead ;” 
it is time to cease dreaming and discuss- 
ing, boasting and prognosticating, and to 
“act in the living present.” Let Prome- 
theus, Narcissus, and Orpheus be newly 
interpreted as warnings, guides, and lures, 
not to poetic dreams but to practical sac- 
rifice and success; and the classic past, 
which developed the beautiful, be blended 
with the scientific present, which incar- 
nates the useful, and thus hallow the 
future by the consecration of the true. 





SusstiruTe ror Tea.— We, Lancet, observe 
in a late nnmber of the Pharmaceutical Journ- 
al, a paper by Mr. Cooke on ‘* Guaranas,”’ the 
seeds of a sapindaceous tree termed the Paul- 
linia sorbilis, and which does not appear to 
have hitherto entered into European commerce. 
The Sapindacew, or soapworts, constitute an 
important order, singular from the circum- 
stance that, whilst the leaves and branches of 
many of the plants composing it are unquestion- 
ably poisonous, the fruit of others is valuable as 
a dessert. Thus, says Lindley, the Longan, the 
Litchi, and the Rambutan yield some of the 
more delicious fruits of the Indian Archipelago, 
whilst the Rambeh and Choopa of Malacca, the 
fruta de paraé of Brazil, the Tampin, and Pit- 
tomba, are other fruit-trees belonging to this 
order, The horse-chestnut belongs to this or- 
der, and though not consumed by man, is yet, 
when taken in moderate quantity, an excellent 
food for sheep, as the butchers of Geneva are 
well aware. The guarana-yielding tree is found 
abundantly in the Amazons. ‘The fruit is 
scarcely as large as a walnut, and contains five 
or six seeds, which are roasted, then mixed with 
water, and moulded into a cylindrical form, re- 
sembling a large sausage, and finally dried in 
an oven. Before being used, it is grated, and 
then resembles cacao. Two spoonfuls of this 
powder are mixed in a tumbler of water, and 
this drink is regarded as a stimulant and ner- 
vine tonic. Like strong tea or coffee, it is said 
to take away the disposition to sleep. The ac- 
tive chemical principle is an alkaloid that Dr. 
Stenhouse has shown to be identical with theine. 
Guarana contains more than double as much of 
this alkaloid as good black tea, and five times 
as much as coffee, the proportion being 5-07 per 
cent. in guarana. 


Tur Bioop or Tar BENGALEE AND EUROPEAN. 
— The researches of Dr. R. Bird in Bengal add 
fresh interest to the theory of Dr. Moffat to 
which we, Pall Mall Gazette, recently alluded. 





The former physiologist has found upon analysis 
that the blood of the Bengalee contains far fewer 
red corpuscles than that of the European, and 
it has long been admitted that the presence of 
these globules in greater or less proportions indi- 
cates a higher or a lower organization. They 
are wholly absent from the blood of molluscs, 
but appear in increasing numbers at every up- 
ward stage in the scale of vitality, and they 
make one of the physical distinctions between 
men and women. Toa deficiency in these cor- 
puscles Dr. Bird ascribes the apathy of the Ben- 
galee, and his consequent subjection to the 
more sanguine European; and he attributes this 
deficiency, chiefly, if not solely, to the circum- 
stances in which the lot of both has been cast. 
‘The inhabitants of swamps and jungles are 
necessarily of lower organization than are the 
inhabitants of breezy and well-cultivated up- 
lands.’? The doctor, however, is far from think- 
ing that such circumstances must be accepted 
as immutable; on the contrary, he holds that 
‘* through physical excellence we shall attain 
unto moral excellence,’’ and thus the ends of 
the social and sanitary reformer are the same, 
and their paths partly correspond. In cleansing 
material filth and admitting fresh air, vice is 
checked and moral purity encouraged, and 
** the physical universe becomes fitter for the 
growth of a higher race of beings.”” 


EPIGRAM FROM MELEAGER. 


A FLOWERY crown will I compose: 
I’ll weave the crocus, weave the rose; 
T’ll weave narcissus, newly wet, 
The hyacinth and violet; 
And myrtle shall supply me green, 
And lilies laugh in light between : 
That the rich tendrils of my beauty’s hair 
May burst into their crowning flowers, and light 
the painted air. 
Translated by Leigh Hunt. 








SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


* CHAPTER IX. 


AXEL arrived three days after, having 
travelled by extra post, too late to hear the 
last words of his father, but not too late 
to render the last honors to his remains. 
The postillion blew lustily on his horn, as 
he drove into the court-yard, and at the 
door of the mansion-house appeared three 
pale mourners in black raiment. The 

oung master knew what had happened. 
iverything came upon him at once, — 
thoughts for which he was, or was not ac- 
countable, — God’s providence, his own 
weakness and frivolity, his sisters’ desolate 
condition and his own inability to hel 
them, more than all, his father’s thoughtful- 
ness and kindness, which were never want- 
ing in good or evil times. He was quite 
beside himself. His nature was one to be 
easily excited even by less serious causes 
than the present. He wept and mourned 
and lamented, and kept asking how this 
and that had happened, and, when he heard 
from Franz that the last words of his 
father had been spoken to Habermann, he 
took the old Inspector aside and questioned 
him, and the latter made a clean breast 
of it, and told him that his father’s last 
earthly care had been about his future, and 
how he and his sisters might get along by 
a prudent management of the estate. 

Ah, yes, that should be done! Axel 
swore it to himself, under the blue heavens, 
as he walked alone through the garden; he 
would turn the shillings into dollars, he 
would retire from the world and from his 
comrades. He could do it easily; but he 
would not resign from the army immedi- 
ately, and take up the study of farming, as 
Habermann advised; he was too old for 
that, and it did not suit his position as an 
officer, and there was really no necessity. 
When he came by and by to live on the 
estate, he should learn about it, naturally ; 
meantime he would live sparingly, pay up 
his debts, and study agricultural books, as 
his father desired. So aman deceives him- 
self, even in the holiest and most earnest 
hours. 

The next day was the funeral. No in- 
vitations had been sent out; but the Kam- 
merrath had been too much beloved in the 
region not to have many followers at his 
burial. Briisig’s Herr Count came, and it 
seemed as if he thought he was receiving 
an honor instead of conferring one. Bra- 
sig himself was there, and stood in the 
room by the coffin, and while others bowed 
their heads and dropped their eyes, he 
stretched his wide open, and raised his eye- 
brows, and as Habermann passed by, he 
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grasped his coat-sleeve, and, shaking his 
head, asked impressively, “Karl, what is 
human life?” But he said nothing more, 
and Jochen Niissler, standing by his side, 
said softly to himself, “ Yes, what shall we 
do about it?” And the laborers stood 
around, all the Pegels and Degels, and Pi- 
sels and Disels, and as Pastor Behrens 
came from the other room, leading the 
youngest daughter by the hand, and, stand- 
ing by the coffin, spoke a few words which 
would have gone to the heart even of a 
stranger, then many tears fell from all eyes. 
Tears of thankfulness were they, and tears 
of anxiety; the one for what they had en- 
joyed under the old master, the other for 
their unknown future under the new mas- 
ter. 

When his remarks were ended, the pro- 
cession started for the Gurlitz church-yard. 
The coffin was placed in a carriage, and 
Daniel Sadenwater sat by it, with his quiet 
old face as stiff and motionless as if he 
were set up for a monument at his mas- 
ter’s grave. Then came the carriage with 
the four children, then the Herr Count, 
then Pastor Behrens and Franz, who wished 
to take Habermann with them, but he de- 
clined, he would go with the laborers; then 
Jochen Niissler and others, and finally 
Habermann, on foot, with Briisig and the 
laborers. 

Close by Gurlitz, Brisig touched Haber- 
mann, and whispered, “Karl, I have it, 
now.” 

“What have you, Zachary?” 

“The pension from my gracious Herr 
Count. e last time I was with you, I 
went round to see him, and he gave it to 
me, paragraph for paragraph: two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in gold, a living, rent 
free, in the mill-house at Hannerwiem, — 
there is a little garden there too, for veg- 
etables, — and a bit of land for potatoes.” 

“Well, Zachary, I am glad you have 
such a comfortable provision for your old 
a e.” 

or Eh, yes, Karl, that does very well, and 
with my interest from the capital which I 
have laid up, I shall want for nothing. 
But what are they stopping for, ahead?” 

“ Ah, they are going to take the coffin 
from the carriage,” said Habermann, and 
he turned to the laborers, “ Kegel, Pisel! 
you must come now and carry the coffin.” 
And he went forward with those who 
should do this office, and Briisig followed. 

Meanwhile, the people were getting out 
of the carriages, and, as Axel and his: sis- 
ters stepped down, they were met by the 
little Frau Pastorin and Louise in mournin 
raiment, and the Frau Pastorin pres 


{* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.]} 
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the hands of the two older sisters, with the 
greatest friendliness and compassion, al- 
though she had hitherto held herself rather 
aloof from them, on account of the differ- 
ence in rank. But death and sympathy 
bring all to a level, the lofty bow them- 
selves under the hand of God, knowing 
that they are as nothing before him, and 
the lowly are lifted up, because they feel 
that the pity which stirs in them is divine. 
Even David Diisel might have taken the 
gracious Friiuleins by the hand to-day, and 
they would have recognized his honest 
heart in his wet eyes. 

Louise held her friend Fidelia in her 
arms, and knew not what to say or what 
to do. “There!” she cried, with a deep 
sob, pressing into her hand a bunch of red 
and white roses, as if she gave with it the 
_ and sympathy of which her heart was 

ull. 

All eyes were turned upon the child of 
fourteen years,— was she still a child? 
When the barberry bush turns green after 
a warm rain, are they buds still which it 
bears, or are they leaves? And for the hu- 
man soul, when its time has come, every 
deep emotion is like a warm rain, that 
changes the buds to leaves. 

“ Who is that?” asked Axel of Franz, 
who looked steadfastly at the child. 
“Who is that young maiden, Franz?” 
asked he again, taking his cousin by the 
arm. 

“ That young maiden ? ” said Franz, “ do 
ou mean that child? That is Inspector 
abermann’s daughter.” 

Habermann had seen his child also, and 
the thought recurred which had come to 
him in the night, when the Kammerrath 
was dying. “No,” said he again, “the 
good Lord will not suffer it.” Strange! 
she was not ill; and yet who could tell? 
His ag wife had just such beautiful rosy 
cheeks. 

“ What comes now ?” said Briisig, rous- 
ing him from these gloomy thoughts. 
“Truly! Just look, Karl, Samuel Pomu- 
chelskopp! With a black suit on!” 

It was so indeed. Pomuchelskopp came 
forward and bowed to the young ladies, 
the most melancholy bow which it was 
possible for a man of his build to 
achieve, and then, turning to the Herr 
Lieutenant: “ He would excuse — neigh- 
borly friendship — deepest sympathy on 
this melancholy occasion — highest respect 
for the departed — hope for a future good 
understanding between Pumpelhagen and 
Gurlitz”— in short, whatever he could 
think of at the moment, and, as the lieu- 
tenant thanked him for his friendly inter- 
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est, he felt as light as if he had discharged 
himself of all the sympathy that was in 
him. He looked around over the company 
and, seeing that there were no proprietors 
present besides the Count, he managed in 
the walk through the church-yard to fol- 
low closely behind him, and tread in his 
very footsteps, a proceeding to which the 
gracious Herr Count was utterly indiffer- 
ent, but which gave Pomuchelskopp ‘the 
liveliest satisfaction. 

The body was buried. The mourners 
stopped for a few moments at the parson- 
age, and partook of a little refreshment. 
The little Frau Pastorin was quite beside 
herself, torn into two halves, one part of 
her would gladly have remained on the 
sofa by the three daughters, endeavouring 
to comfort them, the other would be flut- 
tering about the room, offering her guests 
bread-and-butter and wine, and, when 
Louise assumed the latter office, and the 
Pastor the former, the poor Pastorin sat 
down, quite unhappy, in her arm-chair, as 
if old Surgeon Metz of Rahnstadt had been 
putting together her two halves, and she 
had found the process a painful one. 

Louise filled her office well, for it was 
not long before the followers took leave, 
one after another; Jochen Niissler was 
the last, and, when he had bowed awk- 
wardly to the lieutenant, he went up to 
the Frau Pastorin, and took her hand and 
pressed it as affectionately as if she had 
just buried her father, and said very 
sadly, “ Yes, it is all as true as leather.” 

The Pastor also had discharged well the 
office of comforter, but it is easier to 
fill an empty stomach with bread-and-but- 
ter and wine, than to fill an empty heart 
with hope and joy. He began however, in 
the right way, touching lightly upon the 
thought of the love and protection which 
they had lost, and turning to what should 
come next, plans for the future, what 
would be most reasonable to do, and where 
they should live, so that when the three 
ladies went back with their brother to the 
desolate house, their future lay before 
them like a piece of cloth, which they must 
cut out with the shears, and turn this way 
or that as suited the pattern best, and 
fashion from it such raiment as they could. 

Other people were looking at the future, 
also, and calculating on what might happen 
and what must happen. Out of the Kam- 
merrath’s grave grew not only daisies, but, 
from the blight upon the fortunes of Pum- 

Ihagen, burdock and nettles and hen- 

ane shot up also, and the golden daisies 
bloomed in strange company. Whoever 
would harvest here must not be afraid of 
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a little poison, or mind being pricked by , throwing his arm around her, so that the 


the briars and nettles. He who has to do 
with nettles must grasp them firmly, and 
the man who stood in the Gurlitz garden, 
looking over toward Pumpelhagen, had a 
firm grip, but he could wait till the right 
time,— the daisies must go to seed first. 

“The stone was out of the way,” he said 
to himself, with satisfaction, “and it was 
the corner-stone. What was left now? 
The Herr Lieutenant? He would fatten 
him first, feed him with mortages and bills 
of exchange, and processes and procura- 
tions, until he should be fat enough, and 
then knock him on the head. Or, could 
he do better? Malchen was a pretty girl, 
or Salchen either,— Herr von Zwippelwitz 
said the other day, when he borrowed the 
money for that chestnut colt, that Salchen 
had a pair of eyes like — now, what was 
it? like fire-wheels, or like cannon-balls ? 
Well, Salchen would know. 

“But no, on the whole, no! He under- 
stood the other way best, he would not 
meddle with this. Tobe sure, it might do, 
in case of necessity; but safe was safe, 
better keep the cork in the bottle. 

“ Then there was Habermann! Infamous, 
sneaking scoundrel! That very morning 


he wouldn’t speak to him. Did he think it 
was for Pomuchelskopp to speak first? 


To a servant? What was he but a ser- 
vant? No, let me first have the lieuten- 
ant well in my clutches, and then I will 
see to him. 

“ Briisig, too, shall he keep putting stones 
inmy way? The fool doesn’t know that 
Ihave got him out of Warnitz; that upon 
my suggestion Slusuhr has put a flea in 
the Herr Count’s ear, about the bad man- 
agement at Warnitz. Now he must stay 
at Hannerwiem. And then the Herr 
Pastor! Oh, the Herr Pastor! I shall go 
round to his house to-morrow, and we 
shall be so friendly — oh, I know his friend- 
liness! there lies the pastor’s field before 
my eyes! To pretend friendship under 
such circumstances! Well, only wait a 
little, I will be even with him yet, for I 
have it. Ihave money.” And with that, 
he slapped his fat hand upon his trowsers’ 
pocket, till the golden seals on his watch 
chain danced merrily; but he quieted 
down suddenly, as he felt a hard hand 
on his shoulder, and his Hanning said, 
“Muchel, you are wanted in doors.” 

“Who is there, my Kiiking?” asked 
Pomuchelskopp gently, damped as usual 
by his wife’s presence. 

“Slusuhr the notary, and old Moses’ 
David.” 

“Good, good!” said Pomuchelskopp, 





pair resembled a basket embracing a hop- 
— “but just look over at Pumpel- 

agen and that beautiful field. Is it nota 
sin and a shame it should be in such hands? 
But that those two should come to-day, 
don’t it seem like a special providence, 
Kliicking ? ” 

“You are always dreaming, Kopp! 
You had better come in and talk to the 

ople. Such plans as you have in your 

ead take too long to carry out to suit 
me.” 

“ Gently, gently, my Kliicking, slow and 
sure!” said Pomuchelskopp, as he followed 
his wife into the house. 

Slusuhr and David were standing, mean- 
while, in Pomuchelskopp’s parlor. David 
had been suffering torments, for, as ill luck 
would have it, he had made himself fine 
with his great seal ring, and his gold 
watch-chain, and,-as he entered the room, 
and stood with his back to the window, 
ae had spied the ring on his finger, 
and Nanting the watch-chain knotted 
across his vest, and they darted on him 
like a couple of ravens, tugging at the 
ring, and pulling at the chain, and Nanting 
trod on poor David’s corns, and Philipping, 
who had got up on his knees in a chair, 
kept hitting him in the shins, and David’s 
corns and shin-bones were tender points, 
especially the latter, since they bore the 
entire weight of his body, and nature had 
omitted to assist them with appropriate 
calves. 

Slusuhr stood at the other window, be- 
fore Salchen, who sat there embroidering 
a landscape painting on a sofa cushion for 
her father. It represented a long barn 
and a plum-tree thickly set with blue 
plums, and before the barn hens were 
scratching, and a wonderful bright-colored 
cock, while ducks and geese, beautiful as 
swans, were swimming in a little pond, 
-_ in the foreground lay a fat young 

rker. 

Old Moses was right about the notary; 
he did look like a rat. His ears stuck out 
like a rat’s ears, he was small and lean, 
like the rats in Rahnstadt,— exception 
being made of those who were so fortunate 
as to have a share in David's “ produce 
business,”— he had grayish-yellow com- 

lexion and eyes, mt also grayish-yellow 

air and moustaches; bu: Malchen and 
Salchen Pomuchelskopp said he was “ ex- 
tremely interesting.” 

Interested, Briisig said; he knew well 
enough how to talk, only it must be about 
himself and his own meannesses. But 
was it not quite natural for the notary to 
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prefer talking about his own cunnin 
craftiness, rather than the stupidity o 
other people? Was the notary to blame 
if his wisdom was too great to be concealed 
under a bushel? It had increased to such 
an extent, indeed, that he was able to 
accommodate it only by turning out his 
entire stock of honesty. We are not com- 
tent judges of such people; rat-nature 
is rat-nature, David himself said,— if you 
ong of rats, they were too many for 


m. 

To-day, he was telling Salchen, with 
great enjoyment, about an uncommonly 
stupid man, for whom he had promised a 
rich wife, and how on every journey to see 
the lady, he had plucked from the poor 
cock now a wing-feather, and now a tail- 
feather, until the last journey found him 
thoroughly stripped. “Extremely inter- 
esting,” said Salchen, just as Pomuchels- 
kopp entered the room. 

“Ah! Delighted to see you, Herr No- 
tary! Good day, Herr David!” 

Salchen would have gone on laughing, 
but Father Pomuchelskopp motioned with 
his hand toward the door, so she gathered 
up her plums, chickens, geese and _ pigs, 
and saying, “Come, Ninting and Philip- 
ping, father has business to attend to,” 
she went out with them. 

“Herr Pomuchelskopp,” said David, “I 
came about the hides, and I wanted to ask 
about the wool. I got a letter ——” 

“Eh, what? wool and hides!” cried 
the notary. “You can talk about those 
afterward. We came for this particular 
business that you know about.” 

One may observe that the notary was 
a@ cunning business man, who could dis- 

nse with preliminaries, he took the bull 

y the horns, and that was what Pomuch- 
elskopp liked,— he knew how to pull up 
nettles. 

He went up to the notary, shook his 
hand, and motioned him to the sofa. 
“Yes,” said he, “it is a difficult, far-reach- 
ing piece of business.” 

? Well, we can make it long or 
short, as you like. But difficult? I have 
managed much harder cases. David has a 
bill for two thousand five hundred; I 
myself lent him last quarter eight hundred 
and thirty. Would you like the note? 
Here it is.” 

“It is good paper,” said Pomuchelskopp, 
gently and composedly, and he stood up 
and took the money for it out of his pock- 
et. 

“Will you have mine too?” asked 


* David. 


“T will take yours also,” said Pomuchels- 
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kopp, nodding his head with dignity, as if 
he were doing a great work for humanity. 
“ But, gentlemen,” he added, “I take them 
on this condition. Make out a bill, in my 
name, that you are indebted to me for the 
amount, and keep these notes and wor 
him with them. He must be only worri 
for if we carry it too far he will get the 
money somewhere else, and the right time 
hasn’t come yet.” 

“Yes,” said the notary, “we understand ; 
we can manage the business; but David 
has something else to tell you.” 

“Yes,” said David, “I have a letter from 
P——, when he has been with his regi- 
ment, from Marcus Seelig, who writes me 
that he can buy up about two thousand 
dollars of the lieutenant’s paper, and if 
you would like — what do you say?” 

“Hm ?” said Pomuchelskopp, “it is a 
good deal to take at one time; but — yes, 
you may get it for me.” 

“But I have a condition, too,” said 
David. “You must sell me the wool.” 

“Well, why not?” said Slusuhr, slily 
treading on Pomuchelskopp’s toes. “ Let 
him go and look at it.” 

Pomuchelskopp understood the sign, 
and complimented David out of doors that 
he might go and examine the wool, and, 
when he returned and seated himself on 
the sofa by the notary, the latter laughed 
loudly, and said, “ We know each other!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Pomu- 
chelskopp, feeling as if he had stepped out 
of his coach into the mud. 

“My friend,” said the notary, slappin 
him on the shoulder, “I have known al 
along what you wanted, and, if you will 
pull at the same rope with me, you shall 
not fail of securing it.” 

Good heavens, what a sly fox! Pomu- 
chelskopp was frightened. 

“Herr Notary, I don’t deny ——” 

“No need of words between us. If things 
go as they should, you shall get Pumpel- 
hagen in time, and David shall have his 
compound interest, and I—ah, I could 
manage the business myself, but it is a 
little too much for me to undertake, —I 
will take a mill or a farm, and by and by 
set up as alanded proprietor myself. But 
it will cost you a good deal of money.” 

“That it will, God knows, a great deal 
of money; but that is no matter. It tor- 
ments me too much to look over at that 
beautiful estate ; isn’t it a sin and a shame 
it should be in such hands ?” 

The notary looked askance at him, as if 
to say, “ Do you really mean that ?” 

“Well, said Pomuchelskopp, “ what do 
you look at me so for?” 
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“ Are you sure you are not joking?” 
said the notary, laughing. “If you want 
the end, you must use the means. You 
don’t think that you can bring such an 
estate as Pumpelhagen to bankruptcy with 
a trumpery thousand thaler note? You 
must go to work on an entirely different 
plan; you must buy up all the mortgages 
on the estate.” 

“JT will do that,” whispered Pomuchels- 
kopp, “but there is Moses, with his seven 
thousand thalers not to be got at.” 

“T have nothing to do with Moses, and 
desire nothing to do with him; but there 
is David, perhaps he can get it for us. 
But that is not all, by a great deal, that 
you must do. You must get on good 
terms with the lieutenant; as a friend, 
you can assist him in some temporary 
embarrassment, and then, in a temporary 
embarrassment of your own, sell his note, 
— to me, if you like, —so that I can worry 
him a little, and, finally, when the whole 
concern is ready to smash, then ——” 

“T will do it,” whispered Pomuchelskopp 
impressively, “I will do it all; but I must 
have him here first. You must go to him 
directly with the notes, so that he may be 
obliged to leave the army.” 

“That is a small thing ; if there is noth- 
ing more——” sf 

“ Yes, yes, but there is something more,” 
said Pomuchelskopp, still whispering, as if 
he feared being betrayed by a listener, 
“there is that Habermann; and so long 
as that sly old watch-dog is there, we can- 
not get him into our power.” 

“Oh, how stupid you are!” and the 
notary laughed in his face. “Did you 
ever hear of a young man in pecuniary 
difficulties making a clean breast of it to 
an old friend like Habermann? I take it, 
the lieutenant is not different from the 
rest of the world. No, Habermann may 
stay at Pumpelhagen, for all that ; but yet, 
if it is possible, we must get him away. 
He is too good a steward, and, if he 
manages Pumpelhagen as well as he has 
so far, the lieutenant can afford to keep us 
waiting a good while yet.” 

“He a good manager ! 
age very well for himself.” 

“Well, let him go! One mustn’t under- 
value things. But he must go.” 

“ Yes, but how can we bring it about ?” 

“T can’t do anything,” laughed the nota- 
ry, “but you—when you get the Herr 
Lieutenant with the bright dollars under 
his eyes, it will be easy to get an old, 
worn-out inspector turned off. The devil 
is in it, if youcan’t.”- ; 

“Yes, yes,” cried Pomuchelskopp, in a 


He didn’t man- 





tone of annoyance’ “ but all that takes so 
long, and my wife is so impatient.” 

“ She will have to wait,” said the notary, 
very quietly, “such things are not done 
precipitately. Only think how long Pum- 
pelhagen has been in the Rambow family ; 
the change cannot take place in a hurry. 
But now, stop! David is coming; not a’ 
word of this before David! Do you un- 
derstand? Say nothing to him but about 
his money affairs.” 

As David entered the room, he saw a 
couple of remarkably jolly faces. Pomu- 
chelskopp was laughing as if the Herr 
Notary had made an uncommonly witty 
remark, and the Herr Notary laughed, as 
if Pomuchelskopp had been telling the 
best joke in the world. But David was 
not so stupid as he appeared at the mo- 
ment; he knew very well that he had been 
made an April fool of, and that his two 
colleagues had been discussing something 
beside jokes. “They have their secrets,” 
said he to himself, “I have mine.” He sat 
down by the table, with the stupidest Jew- 
lubber face, and nodding to Pomuchelskopp 
said, “ I have looked at it.” 

“ Well?” inquired Pomuchelskopp. 

“Well,” said David, shrugging his 
shoulders, “you say it has been washed, 
and it may have been washed, for all I 
know.” 

“What! Don’t you believe me? Do 
you mean to say it isn’t white as swan’s- 
down?” 

“ Well, if it is swan’s-down it may be 
swan’s-down for all me.” 

“ What are you driving at?” 

“Look here! We got a letter from 
Lowenthal in Hamburg; the great Léwen- 
thal house in Hamburg — the stone is four- 
teen dollars and a half.” 

“T know all that; you are always writ- 
ing about that nonsense.” 

“A house like the Léwenthals doesn’t 
write about nonsense.” 

“ Eh, children,” interrupted the notary, 
“this isn’t business, this looks like a quar- 
rel. Pomuchelskopp, let us have a couple 
of bottles of wine.” 

The Herr Notary was extremely famil- 
iar with the Herr Proprietor; but the Herr 
Proprietor rang, and, as Diirting came, he 
said in a very friendly and pleasant way, 
for he was always pleasant in his own 
house, and especially to the women-kind, 
from his Hinning down to the little girls, 
“ Diirting, two bottles of wine, from those 
with the blue corks.” 

When the wine stood on the table, Po- 
muchelskopp filled three glasses, and then 
emptied his own; but David merely 
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sipped at his. As the notary finished his 
g he said, “Now, gentlemen, let me 
tell you something,” and he winked at 
David across the table, and under the 
table he trod on Pomuchelskopp’s toes. 

“You, David, can have fifteen dollars 
for the stone, and you, Pomuchelskopp ” — 
here he trod on his toes again—‘“ you 
don’t care for ready money at present, if 
you can get good bonds you would like it 
all the better ” — 

“ Yes,” said Pomuchelskopp, seeing the 
drift of the notary’s remarks, “if you can 

et me the Pumpelhagen bonds from your 
father, I will give you up the surplus of 
the wool money.” 

“Why not?” said David, “but how 
about the knots?” 

“ The knots!” repeated Pomuchelskopp. 
“We can compromise " 

“Hold on! cried the notary, “you can 
settle about the knots, when you bring the 
bond.” 

“ Why not?” said David again. 

When they had finished their wine, and 
were getting into their wagon, the notary 
said softly and very jokingly to Pomuchels- 
kopp, “To-morrow David can begin to 
worry the Herr Lieutenant, and next week 
I will tread on his toes.” 

And Pomuchelskopp pressed his hand as 
ratefully as if the notary had saved his 
hilipping from drowning, and, after they 

were gone, he sat down with his Hiinning, 
and cut and clipped contentedly at the 
web of the future, and the notary sat in 
the wagon highly pleased, well satisfied 
with himself that he was wiser than the 
others, and David sat at his side, and said 
to himself, “ We shall see! You have the 
secrets, and I have the knots.” 

But it was not all right about the knots 
et; for when David told the business to 
is father, and wanted the bond, the old 

man looked at him sideways, over his 
shoulder, and said, “So! If you have 
been with that notary, that cut-throat, and 
that Pomuchelskopp, — he is another cut- 
throat, —and bought wool, you may pay for 
it with your own bonds and not with mine. 
Do business with rats if you like, but I 
shall have nothing to do with them.” 

That was not so favorable for David and 
the knots. 


CHAPTER X. 


Bur it was worse for the poor Herr 
Lieutenant next morning, when David en- 
tered the room. David was never hand- 
some, — nobody could say that, not even 
his own mother, but he had not improved 
since the lieutenant first made his acquaint- 
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ance. Then, when he got the money for 
him at the notary’s, there was something 
quite friendly in his appearance ; but now, 
when he wanted the money again, he 
looked so tough and sour, that the lieuten- 
ant, without thinking what he was doing, 
“ag on his gloves before speaking to 
im. 

Speak with him he must, however, 
though David's face seemed to him as if 
Moses and all the prophets were looking 
out from behind it; and when David said, 
“Take off your gloves, Herr Lieutenant, 
and write,” he took off his gloves, and 
wrote across the note, and David’s face be- 
came as friendly as at their first interview. 

“ Thank God!” said the Herr Lieuten- 
ant, “that is done with.” 

But a few days later a wagon drove into 
the yard, and in the wagon sat the notary 
Slusuhr, and Habermann shook his head, 
and said, “God preserve me, with him 
too?” 

And as the notary entered the room; 
the Herr Lieutenant said also, “God pre- 
serve me, him too?” 

But he got on with him a little better 
than with David; the notary looked like 
a man of some cultivation, he always 
dressed well, and appeared outwardly like 
a gentleman, he understood also how to 
preserve such an appearance in his lan- 
guage, — that is to say, as long as he liked. 
This was the case at present; the lieuten- 
ant invited him to a seat on the sofa, and 
ordered coffee, and there followed what 
seemed a very friendly chat about the 
weather and the neighborhood and the 
bad conduct of people in general, for in 
the latter topic the Herr Notary was well 
posted, because he had cultivated the habit 
of looking around him, and never ac- 
quired that of looking within. “ Yes,” 
said he, telling about a merchant in Rahn- 
stadt, “ Just think, Herr von Rambow, how 
wicked men are! There, out of pure kind- 
ness, — that is, on account of the interest 
which I must pay, for I hadn’t so much 
money lying idle, I had to borrow it my- 
self, —I lent him the monéy, and helped 
him out of his difficulties, and he was so 
thankful, —and now — now that I want it 
again, must have it, he is rough, he threat- 
ens to complain of me for charging illegal 
interest.” 

Of course there was not a word of truth 
in this story, the notary only told it to 
frighten the Herr Lieutenant, and it an- 
swered the purpose. In order to turn the 
conversation, he asked what sort of busi- 
ness the merchant was engaged in. 

But the notary was not to be diverted ; 
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he did not answer the question, but went 
on with his story. 

“ But I have entered a complaint against 
him, and now let him look out! His credit 
is good for nothing,—and then the dis- 
grace! It is not exactly entered yet, to 
be sure, but I have written it myself. 
What do you say to that?” The poor 
lieutenant was terribly distressed, the 
prospect looked as dark as if this was but 
the few drops before a heavy storm. He 
coughed, and cleared his throat, but said 
nothing, for he could think of nothing to 
say. It made no difference to the notary, 
he went on: 

“But, thank God! Idon’t often have 
to deal with such idiots, this fellow is an 
exception. And since we are talking of 
money business,” — here he drew out his 
pocket-book, — “ will you allow me to give 
you back your note?” 

He held out the note for eight hundred 
and thirty dollars, and the rat-like ears 
seemed to erect themselves, and the grey 
eyes to protrude from the grayish yellow 
face, and the dry lips to moisten, like a rat 
when he smells bacon. The poor lieuten- 
ant took the note, and attempted to put 
aside the matter with a semblance of indif- 
ference. e 

Yes, he said, he would send him the 
money ; he had started so suddenly, and 
the occasion of his journey had been so 
sad, that he had not thought of the 
matter. 

Yes, replied the notary, he believed him, 
he knew how it was when his own father 
died; at such a time, a man thinks of 
nothing but his loss, — and he put on such 
a melancholy face, that the lieutenant 
took fresh courage, — but, said the notary, 
he had thought a great deal of this note 
lately, he depended on it, for he was under 
engagements, and to meet them, — he 
must have money. 

“ But this is such a trifling matter,” in- 
terrupted Axel. 

“Well, yes,” said the notary, taking 
other papers from his pocket-book; “ but 
then these little matters too!” and he 
laid on the table the notes for over two 
thousand dollars, which David had bought 
up at the lieutenant’s garrison town. 

The lieutenant was startled out of his 
show of indifference. 

“ How did you come by these ‘papers ?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Herr von Rambow, I believe the name 
‘exchange’ is applied to such bills be- 
cause they are transferable by their pos- 
sessors; you cannot be surprised that I 
should take them instead of cash payment, 
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all the more since I was saved a good deal 
of writing and postage money.” 

The lieutenant became more and more 
perplexed, but the idea that all this 
was a concerted game did not yet occur 
to him. 

“ But, my dear Herr Notary, I have for 
the moment no money on hand.” 

“No?” cried the notary, shrugzing his 
shoulders with an expression which let one 
look straight into the black depths of his 
soul, and revealed the compact that he 
had made with the devil. “No?” he re- 
peated; “I don’t believe it.” And, in spite 
of all the lieutenant’s assurances the no- 
tary stood before him, hard and cold, say- 
ing insolently, to his face, that he did not 
believe him; it was only that he would not 

ay. Finally, the good old means of pro- 
ongation came — the carpet, to which 
Axel would gladly have agreed at the 
first, if it had been proposed to him; but 
that would not have suited the notary. 
He wanted more commission than David, 
and he meant to take his satisfaction in 
the business, for he was a man who en- 
joyed a joke, and the best of all jokes to 
him was when he could say to himself, 
“No one can match you in craftiness; you 
set your foot on the necks of high and 
low, and it is good sport to watch their 
struggles.” 

These were the troubles and distresses 
in which Axel von Rambow sat, up to 
the neck, and they distracted him from his 
grief about his father. From a deep sor- 
row, of God’s sending, a soul works itself 
out fresh and pure, like a man over whom 
the waves of the sea have rolled; he may 
have had a hard struggle, but when he 
comes forth he stands on the beach clean 
and cool, and ready for new work. But 
he who has fallen into trouble through his 
own temerity, is like one who, having fall- 
en into a slough, is covered with filth, and 
is ashamed to meet the eyes of others. So 
it was with the young Herr, he was 
ashamed that he had lived so thought- 
lessly, he was ashamed of having involved 
himself with black and with white Jews, 
he was ashamed that he could not help 
himself out of the slough, and that the 
help which others had given could only 
sink him deeper. How easily he might 
have escaped all this, if he had but con- 
fided in Habermann! How gladly he 
would assist him even now, since the rea- 
son was gone that had hindered him be- 
fore, the Kammerrath! But the human 
heart is a stubborn and also a perverse 
thing, and this perverse thing believes it 
will find more rest if miles lie between 
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it and its disgrace; so Axel left his estate 
much sooner than his sisters had hoped. 

At his garrison he found everything as 
he had left it, only he himself was 
changed; at least he said so to himself, 
daily ; but if one had asked his comrades 
they would have said they observed noth- 
ing peculiar about him, and quite naturally, 
for his good resolutions, which were the 
only respect in which he had altered, had 
not yet come to light. He meant to be 
economical, he meant to follow his father’s 
advice, and study agriculture as well as he 
could from books, he meant to do well in 
all respects. His economy began the first 
morning; for a week he drank no sugar in 
his coffee, — “ For,” said he, “if a man de- 
spises little things, he will not prosper in 
great ones,”—and he smoked cigars at 
nineteen instead of twenty dollars the 
box. His servant got a serious lecture, 
when he brought the bread and butter for 
his breakfast, and received orders to give 
his two horses each half a measure of oats 
less than usual, “ For,” he said, “ times are 
hard.” 

The latter was the only enduring re- 
trenchment — probably because he was 
_ not fed at the same crib with his mares ; 

all the others stopped after a week or so; 
it was of no use, he said, to begin things 
that one couldn’t carry through. It was 
much in the same way with his agricultural 
studies. The first three pages of every 
book, he knew almost by heart, he had 
read them so often; for he always began 
at the beginning, because, when he had 
got so far, some thing would divert his 
attention from the text. Then, as he felt 
so sure of these, he would reward himself 
for his industry by looking up something 
interesting in the books, and as he read a 
chapter on the breeding of horses, he 
would say to himself he knew all that, 
and more too; there had been great prog- 
ress in those matters. After all, what 

ood would it do for him to read these 

ooks, if he could not take hold of the 
business practically ? he knew very well a 
farmer should be practical, —nothing if 
not practical! So he made the acquaiat- 
ance of a Herr von So-and-So, who owned 
an estate in the neighborhood; he rode 
with him over the fields, and asked the in- 
spector what he was dving that day, and 
when they returned to the house, he knew 
as well as the Herr von So-and-So that in 
Seelsdorp on the 15th of June, they were 
carting manure, and that his gray Wallach 
was foaled in Basedow from the gray 
Momus; or he went with Herr von So 
and So, with a gun over his shoulder, 
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through the barley stubble, and got the 
information by the way that the barley 
had been harvested on the 27th of August, 
shot a brace of partridges, and when he 
went to bed at night he knew as well as 
Herr von So and So how the partridges 
tasted. 

He found this sort of practical agricul- 
ture very agreeable, and as a man is apt 
|to talk about the things that please him, 
|Axel did not fail to exhibit his attain- 
ments, and was soon known among his 
comrades as a shining light, quite an agri- 
cultural tallow candle, four to the pound. 
Since most of them were the sons of 
noble landed proprietors, and destined to 
the same life, and looking forward with 
horror to the time when they must leave 
their jolly soldier-life, for the hard work of 
gentlemen farmers, Axel seemed to them 
an unusual example of diligence, and they 
looked upon him as upon some wonderful 
animal hme out of pure love for labor had 
put his head into the yoke. Most of them 
admired him accordingly, though a few 
blockheads turned up their noses, and 
insinuated that for a lieutenant his con- 
versation savored too strongly of the 
farm-yard. 

Having set himself w as an authority 
in agricultural matters, it was necessary 
to sustain his reputation, and to make prog- 
ress with time. And that was a period 
of wonderful progress in agricultural 
science, for Professor Liebig had written 
a famous book for the farmers, which was 
brimful and running over of carbon and 
saltpetre, and sulphur, and gypsum, and 
lime, and sal-ammoniac, and hydrates 
and hydropathy, enough to drive one 
crazy. People who wished to dip their 
fingers in science procured this book, and 
sat down to it, and read and read, until 
their heads were dizzy; and if they tried 
to recollect, they could not tell whether 
gypsum were a stimulant or a nutriment, 
— that is to say, for clover, not for human 
beings. 

Axel bought this book, and it fared with 
him as with the rest, he read and read, 
but kept growing dizzier, and his head 
turned round as if there were screws get- 
ting loose in it, and he shut the book. 
It would probably have stopped here, with 
him, as with the others, & would have 
forgotten the whole concern, if he had not 
had the fortune to know a good-natured 
apothecary, who could let him take all the 
drugs, of which the book treated, into his 
own hands, and smell them with his own 
nose. This was the practical way, and 
from that moment he understood the busi- 
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ness, yes, a8 well as Liebig himself, so that 
he had no occasion to read further in the 
book. 

The branch of agriculture which gave 
him particular pleasure was family-imple- 
ments and machinery. He had from a 
child taken great delight in all sorts of 
inventions ; as a boy he had made little 
mills, he had pasted, and, although his 
mother had a great dislike to anything 
that smacked of handicraft, he had, during 
his school-days, taken private lessons in 
book-binding. These tastes came into ex- 
ercise now; he was uncommonly pleased 
to see a design of a new-fashioned Ameri- 
can rake, or a Scotch harrow, and it was 
not long before he indulged in the inno- 
cent amusement of cutting little rakes and 
harrows and rollers himself. 

He did not stop here, however, but went 
on to design rape-clappers, flax-bruisers, 
and corn-shellers. He might possibly have 
rested in these achievements,— and it was 
surely worthy of honor in a lieutenant to 
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there was a good income from Pumpelha- 
gen, according to his father’s will it was 
to be applied first to the payment of his 
own debts, and the sisters must be sup- 
orted out of it; and, as for the rest, he 
ived without anxiety when his first needs 
were supplied. 

But there are a pair— brother and sis- 
ter — who shake the most indifferent per- 
son out of his dreams, and drive him, with- 
out ceremony, out from the warm chim- 
ney-corner, into the storm and rain,— 
these are hate and love. Hate thrusts one 
head-foremost out of the door, saying, 
“There, scoundrel, away with you!” 
Love takes one gently by the hand, leads 
one to the door, and says, “ Come with me, 
I will show you a better place.” But it 
comes to the same thing; one must leave 
his nice, warm chimney-corner. Axel made 
the acquaintance of both ; and it happened 
quite accidentally, it was none of iis do- 
ing. 

I don’t know whether it is so still; but 
at that time it was the custom, among the 


lay aside his uniform and go to work with 


drawing-knife, auger and glue-pot,— if he | Prussians, for the regimental commanders 
had not made the acquaintance of an old 'to send regular deportment lists of the 
half-crazy watchmaker, who had wasted | officers to Berlin, and King Frederic Wil- 
his life and his small property in endeav- | liam was in the habit of looking into the 
oring to discover, for an ungrateful world, | papers himself, in order to see what his 


the secret of perpetual motion. This old | officers were fit for. 
benefactor of humanity led him into his} Now Axel’s good old colonel liked the 
workshop, and showed him how one wheel Herr ‘Lieutenant very much, because he 
must be made to turn upon another, and had once owned an estate himself, along- 
this upon a cylinder, and that upon a screw, side Biitow and Lauenburg. which he had 
and the screw upon a winch, and that’ got rid of through his singular methéds of 
upon a wheel again, and so on, over and farming; and because he still owned one, 
over; he showed him machines that on which he could carry out these methods, 
wouldn’t go, and others that would go, one of them being never to enrivh the soil, 
and yet others which wouldn’t go as they because he thought it not good for the 
should; he exhibited machines which Axel land. He had a great opinion of his own 
could comprehend, and some which he | methods, and as he was like the old car- 
couldn’t comprehend, and some which he riers who, when they can no longer drive, 
didn’t comprehend himself; but it was all | still like to crack the whip, he enjoyed 
very interesting to Axel, and he became in- talking about them, and as Axel listened 
spired in his turn with the desire of being attentively, and was too polite to contra- 
a benefactor to mankind. His idea was to dict him, the old colonel conceived a high 
invent a machine, which would do all sorts ' opinion of his wisdom. For this reason 
of field labor, which should rake, harrow, | Axel’s testimonials were always very 
roll, and pull up weeds. It was really | good; but unfortunately the old Colonel 
touching to see the fresh, younglieutenant paid little attention to orthography, and 
of cavalry and the withered, wrinkled old so he wrote once, “Lieutenant von Ram- 
watchmaker, sitting together and planning bow is a thoroughly ‘feiger’ officer,” when 
with the lever and screws to elevate man- he meant to say “fahiger” (capable). 
kind. | The king himself saw it, and wrote on the 
And so it might have gone on, for all margin, “I have no occasion for a ‘ feiger’ 
me, and for all him, and he might possibly (cowardly) officer; let him be dismissed at 
have elevated mankind, though the con- once.” It was a stupid thing in the old 
stant tugging of securities and discounts colonel; the mistake must be corrected; 
and such matters had a tendency to bring | but he did not know how to do it without 
him down, for he thought nothing about taking his adjutant into counsel. With 
the payment of his debts, and although his assistance, the orthography and the 
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business were made right; but the rogue 
could not hold his tongue, and before long 
the whole set were aiming their poor jokes 
at our innocent Axel. Especially one 
thick-headed fellow, of “very old family,” 
who had all along poked fun at him on ac- 
count of his agricultural pursuits, not be- 
cause he managed them foolishly, but be- 
cause he took to them at all,— now applied 
the screw so insolently that ail his comrades 
observed it ; Axel alone took no notice, be- 
cause he had not the slightest suspicion of 
the cause. 

There was another matter, in addition. 
The Herr von So and So, with whom Axel 
took practical lessons in farming on horse- 
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equal anger to his rival, saying that “he 
did not understand what he said, but the 
tone he had used made an explanation 
necessary ;” and with that he went to his 
captain, with whom he stood on good 
terms, and asked an account of the matter, 
and what he heard from him did not tend 
| to diminish his anger. He fell into a ter- 
|rible passion, and challenged the lieuten- 
ant of “ old family,” and also the adjutant, 
because he had brought the matter about, 
and the lieutenant challenged the adju- 
tant, an account of the butterflies, and so 
‘the three rode out one fine Sunday after- 
;noon, with a crowd of seconds and wit- 





| nesses and impartial observers and doctors 
' 


back and with a shot-gun, had a wonder-|and surgeons, and they cut each other's 


fully pretty daughter,—nobody need | faces, and shot at each other’s limbs, and 


laugh! she was really a fine girl,—by | then there was peace again. Axel got a 
whom the Herr Lieutenant of the “old | scar on his nose, because he was stupid 
family ” was strongly attracted. She, how-| enough to parry a thrust with his face 
ever, treated him quite coolly, and was | instead of his sword. If this did not ex- 
much more gracious to Axel, who also! actly beautify him, it certainly did him no 
turned his best side out in her presence. |harm. Herr von So and So’s pretty 
Whether it was that the young lady took | daughter heard of the matter, she put to- 
no pleasure in the stupidly forward behav-| gether many little pleasantries which she 
ior of the Herr Lieutenant of “ old family,” | had noted between the rivals, and who can 
and if she were going to marry preferred | blame this intelligent girl if she believed 
a man gifted with more brains, or that she herself the innocent cause of such heroic 
was pleased with Axel’s good-temper and deeds, and liked Axel afterward better 
modesty, it was not long before Axel was | than before ? 

evidently “cock of the walk,” andthe Herr| Here I might relate the entire love-story 
Lieutenant of “old family,” sat upon the of Axel and Frida, and I leave it to any 


nettles of jealousy. 

It happened, about this time, that the 
officers of the corps gave a ball, and the 
Herr Lieutenant of “old family” adorned 
himself for this festivity with a pair of 
false calves. Looking at his legs, his own 
comrades scarcely knew him, and as there 
is always a mischief-maker among so 
many frolicsome young people, who in this 
case happened to be the adjutant, he con- 
verted the cotton-wool calves of Axel’s 
rival into a pincushion, and stuck them 
full of butterflies, with which the uncon- 
scious lieutenant hopped about quite mer- 
rily. People could not help looking and 
laughing, and the Herr Lieutenant, dis- 
covering how his calves were ornamented, 
became fearfully angry, as he had reason to 
be, and his wrath broke loose upon the 
first laughing face he chanced to meet, 
which happened to be Axel’s. “If you 
were not already designated upon the 
colonel’s conduct list, I should have the 
satisfaction of applying the epithet my- 
self!’’ exclaimed he, in his rage. Axel 
did not hear the words distinctly, the inso- 
lent tone, however, was not to be misunder- 
stood; and as he was really no poltroon, 
and very easily excited, he turned with 


| unprejudiced person if I should not have a 
' pair of characters for a love-story, such as 
cannot be found even in the Bible, a lieu- 

tenant of cuirassiers, and a young lady of 

| the nobility ; but no, I will have nothing 
to do with it. For, in the first place, I 

never do more than I am obliged, and who 

can compel me to give private instructions 

to the burghers’ daughters, who may pos- 

sibly read this, about falling in love with 

a lieutenant of cuirassiers, or to téach 

young mechanics how they may ingratiate 

themselves with noble young ladies? Who 

would give me anything for that? And, 

| secondly, I may as well say, once for all, I 
do not write with any regard to young 

people, I write merely for the old folks, 

who lie down of an afternoon on the sofa, 

and take a book to drive the flies from their 

faces, and the cares out of their heads. 

| Thirdly, I have already three young 
maidens to dispose of, and any one who 

_wants to know what a task that is may in- 
me of any mother of three unmarried 
aughters. Louise Habermann must have 

a husband, and would it not be a shame to 

leave the two little twin-apples to trundle 
through the world as old maids? Fourth- 

ly and lastly, I am not fitted to describe 
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correctly the love of a lieutenant of cuiras- 
siers, it is a touch beyond me, it requires 
the pen of a Shakespeare or a Miihlbach, 
and who knows whether Shakespeare him- 
self were adequate to the task, for so far 
as I am informed he never ventured upon 


it. 

In short, they were betrothed, and the 
wedding was held at Whitsuntide, 1843, 
and the Herr von So and So gave his 
blessing as a dowry, because it was all he 
had to give. Well, we will treat him like 
a Christian, and give him something, to 
wit a name,—for since he is become our 
father-in-law he must have a name,—so 
he shall be called Herr von Satrup of Seels- 
dorp, of which estate he owned still less 
than Axel of Pumpelhagen. 

Frida von Satrup was an intelligent girl, 
and understood before her marriage that 
a “Herr Lieutenant” was only a large 
‘piece of a small apple, and that a “Frau 
Lekenest ” would be a small piece of a 
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large apple; she stipulated, therefore, that 
Axel should leave the army. Axel was 
not unwilling, for the foolery about the 
“feiger” officer was not by any means 
over, although he bore the mark of the 
old colonel’s blunder in red ink on his 
face, and he had also a great desire and 
purpose to turn his agricultural science 


into ready money, at Pumpelhagen, and 


therewith to pay his debts. 

He took his discharge, therefore, packed 
his uniform, sash and epaulettes in a box, 
delivered, with tears in his eyes, a touch- 
ing farewell address to his brave sword, 
laid that also in the box, nailed and sealed 
the box, and wrote on the top, “In case of 
sudden death, to be opened by my heirs,” 
sent the whole to Pumpelhagen, was mar- 
ried in a black dress-suit, and started with 
his young bride for a journey up the Rhine. 

How he made his entrance into Pumpel- 
hagen, in the midsummer of 1843, shall be 
told in another place. 





Tue Perits or Manuscripts.— The risks to 
which valuable historical documents are ex- 
have just been strikingly illustrated by 

the case of a large collection of MSS. relating 
to America, left by William Penn and his im- 
mediate descendants. These papers comprise 
several hundred original letters addressed to the 
Proprietary in England from the Governors and 
other high officials of Pennsylvania, and date 
from the end of the seventeenth to far into the 
eighteenth century; also volumes of copied cor- 
respondence of the Proprietary with America; 
the correspondence with colonial Governors and 
leading politicians at home during Penn’s sec- 
ond visit to Pennsylvania; original frames of 
government for Pennsylvania as devised and 
corrected by Penn; original petitions signed by 
first settlers; broadside proclamations; wills; 
rivate letters of Penn during his courtship of 
annah Callowhill; papers containing a vast 
array of facts relating to the early history of 
America, got together for litigation on the boun- 
dary question; rare printed books, &c., which 
to describe fully would occupy too much space. 
These documents appear to have recently be- 
come the property of a collateral representative 
of the Penn family, and were offered by him and 
sold in a mass to a waste-paper dealer to be 
destroyed as waste at the mills! Fortunately 
for the interests of the curious, there are those 
whose business it is to call upon these waste- 
paper dealers to collect anything of value that 
may be discovered, By them the papers were 
found and sold to Mr. Allen, of Covent Gar- 
den, They are now safely lodged in their most 
befitting place, among the archives of the Penn- 





sylvania Historical Society, and available for 
future students of American history. 
Atheneum, 


INFLUENCE OF CANNON-FIRING UPON Rarn.— 
M. Charles La Maout, apothecary at St. Brienne, 
in France, has published some interesting obser- 
vations on the influence of artillery-firing upon 
the fall of rain and the force of the wind. Dur- 
ing the siege of Sebastopol, soon after the firing 
commenced the sky became obscured with 
clouds, and a fine rain began to fall, which was 
sometimes followed by a deluge or whirlwind. 
Immediately, and as a consequence of the con- 
densation, the mercury in the barometer rose in 
proportion to the violence of the cannonading. 
A chart of the movements of the barometer af- 
forded a good indication of the bombardment, 
The author then proceeds to show how rain 
could be produced at will by a judicious dis- 
charge of artillery. There is no doubt that this 
would be a better use of cannon than the whole- 
sile slaughtering of men, but whether rain 
could be produced at will in this way is another 
question. There is some confirmation of the the- 
ory in the fact that a violent rainfall has at- 
tended the recent engagement of troops near 
Metz, in France. The subject is one quite worthy 
of investigation, and if it were found to be ex- 
pedient, the proposition of the author to estab- 
lish meteorological stations with suitable artil- 
lery ought to be carried into execution. 

Public Opinion. 
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From Saint Pauls, 
MORAL INDIGNATION AS A NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTIC. 


“Tue Americans,” said a friend of ours 
the other day who knows them well, “are 
such aspecially good-humoured and good- 
natured people! They bear with the ut- 
most cheerfulness and good-humour things 
that would make an English public furi- 
ous!” And the speaker went on to relate 
how, upon one occasion, a large crowd of 
persons had, invited by advertisement, 
gone at a given hour to embark on a 
steamboat which was advertised to make a 
certain voyage on one of the great rivers. 
On reaching the landing-stage it was an- 
nounced that the boat would not make the 
voyage! Not a soul, continued my inform- 
ant, appeared to think for an instant of ex- 
_ ation, remonstrance or complaint. 

hey laughed at their own and each oth- 
er’s disappointment, shrugged their shoul- 
ders, guessed they would have to go by 
rail, and moved off with a good-humour 
delightful to behold. They were too busy, 
and had one and all discovered that life 
was too short to spend any of its hours in 
clamouring for rights which, when obtained 
(if, perchance, they ever should be ob- 
pe would not, when all was well cal- 
culated, be worth the time spent in re- 
claiming them. 

The anecdote, and the habitual tone of 
mind illustrated by it, seemed to the 
writer to parallel itself with much that one 
has recently heard of the contemporary 
temper of the times among ourselves, in a 
manner calculated to give rise to specula- 
tions not wholly uninstructive. 

In the course of the large quantity of 
discussion that has, for a couple of years 
past or more, been going on in the news- 
papers and other periodical publications 
with reference to sundry too notorious 
cases of commercial fraud, or quasi-fraud, 
and in that other subsidiary discussion re- 
specting the expediency of appointing a 
— prosecutor, we have heard a great 

eal about the increasing unwillingness of 
Englishmen, especially of business men, to 
take trouble and go to expense for the 
purpose of claiming their own, maintaining 
their own rights, and punishing wrong- 
doers who have invaded them. We are 
told that it is a markedly increasing prac- 
tice in men’s conduct of their lives, and 
tendency in their tempers, to “put up with 
the first loss as the least;” to write off a 
bad debt, and have done with it; not to 
ery over spilt milk; and, in deciding on 
their line of conduct towards those who 
have injured them, to be guided solely by 
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a calm and ‘enlightened estimate of what 
is apparently best for themselves, their 
own pockets, and their own peace of mind. 

People are not at all vindictive. Vin- 
dictiveness has quite gone out of fashion. 
And vindictiveness is, as all copy-books 
have told us, from our youth up, a very 
bad thing, besides being now found out to 
be avery troublesome one! So that the 
forgiving temper of the times presents it- 
self to our imaginations in quite a roseate 
and angelic light — a proof of moral prog- 
ress, affording a sweet sight to gods and 
men! 

Clearly progress! for this was assuredly 
not always the Englishman's temper. And 
yet, remarkably enough, this tone of the 
— mind may be curiously paralleled 

y that which exists among another and a 
very different people, where no such prog- 
ress or change has occurred, but where 
this absence of vindictiveness has always 
been a characteristic of the popular tem- 


r. 

It is in Italy that we may find manifes- 
tations of a tone and habit of mind that, 
if we disregard the outside circumstances 
unimportant for our present purpose, and 
look closely at the real constituents of the 
mental habits in question, will be seen to 
be singularly similar to the instances of 
non-vindictiveness which have been cited 
as characteristic of ourselves and our 
Transatlantic cousins. 

Possibly it may startle some readers to 
hear the Italians cited as a non-vindictive 
population. The statement put forth sim- 
ply without explanation would certainly 
cuntradict the popular notion of the Italian 
character. Yet it is a fact, with which no 
one who has lived in Italy can have failed 
to be struck, that precisely that sort of 
good-humoured acquiescence in wrongs, 
which the American instance above quoted 
illustrates, is one of the commonest and 
most salient characteristics of the popula- 
tion of the Peninsula. 

An Italian audience will quietly and 
good-humouredly turn back from the door 
of a theatre closed in its face with the 
sudden and previously unnotified an- 
nouncement to the effect that there is to 
be no performance. An Italian public will, 
day after day, and year after year, suffer 
itself to be turned out of its course in the 

ublic street, and forced to make a circuit, 

y some unauthorized and entirely wrong- 
ful encroachment. Italian passengers by 
a railway will submit without a murmur 
to any amount of unpunctuality in the 
service —to any amount of inconvenience 
inflicted upon them by the administration, 
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or any amount of encroachment on the 
part of each other. Whatever he may be 
in matters of a different nature, the Italian 
is totally free from “vindictiveness” in 
any of these, or any of the similar cases 
which occur hourly in every department 
of Italian life. 

Now, the question arises, whether this 
temper of mind, which has been from time 
immemorial the characteristic of the peo- 
ple of Italy, and which seems to be rap- 
idly becoming the characteristic of our- 
selves and of the races sprung from us, is 
as desirable a one as it may perhaps ap- 
pear to some persons to be; or whether, 
perchance, instead of being such, it may, 
on the contrary, be one of the most dan- 
gerous and alarming symptoms which it 
is possible for the general tone of a na- 
tion’s temper to manifest. 

It consists, in a word, of the absence — 
the dying out—of moral indignation. 
Is that a good thing? Or is it, haply, one 
of the worst possible of —— And is 
there not, perhaps, reason for thinking 
even that this matter of the proneness of 
a people to moral indignation, or the 
reverse, may be accepted as a very accu- 
rate and trustworthy thermometer, so’ to 
speak, of the temperature of the national 
worth ? 

The declaration of Cromwell, when his 
soul was vexed by the dominant evils of 
his time, that there was a company of a 
few poor men who were willing to spend 
their lives rather than such things should 
be, is extant. But when a few pounds of 
money were needed, the other day, to 
accomplish the punishment and putting 
down of abominations, which are as fatal 
a canker in the social life of our day as 
those ills against which Cromwell took the 
sword were in his day, no company of men 
was found who were willing to spend even 
a few pounds, rather than such sad things 
should be! And yet there were plenty of 
by no means poor men who were injured 
by, and liable to injury by, the evils which 
it was sought to punish and put down. 
No! The first loss was the least! It was 
troublesome! It was vindictive! Men 
shrunk from letting their names appear 
among those who voluntarily came forward 
to punish! There was no moral indigna- 
tion — no burning in the heart — that 
prompted men to say, with clenched lip 
_ stern eye, that such things should not 

! 


Does this change indicate an improve- 
ment in the national character and temper ? 
Those old Puritans and Ironside’, who pre- 
ferred death to the toleration of what they 
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felt to be evil, assuredly inflicted wrong 
themselves. They were grossly intolerant, 
not only of that which no man should tol- 
erate, but of much that wisdom and hu- 
manity would have counselled them to tol- 
erate. They held opinions of the absolute 
truth of which they doubted not. But 
ought they not to have doubted? We 
are not sure now, by any mean;, of all 
that they were sure of. Doubt is philo- 
sophical ; doubt is tolerant ; doubt inspires 
human respect for the opinions of others 
— for opinions opposed to our own, even 
when they are the opinions of the minority. 
Is not this undoubting readiness to put 
down that which, in our own opinion, is 
evil, the root of all bigotry, all persecution, 
and all tyranny? And if so, does it not 
constitute an improvement to have changed 
that old undoubting temperament for our 
present more tolerant one, born of philo- 
sophic doubt ? 

t is a difficulty which is cropping u 
again and again in all sorts of forms, i: 
in all kinds of departments of the science 
of human conduct ; being, in fact, a legacy 
from the old idea, which, for so many ages, 
made part of the fundamental notions of 
the European mind in all countries: the 
notion that erroneous belief in matters of 
religion was sinful, and anti-social, and 
merited repression at the hands of so- 
ciety. 

It was this opinion, undoubtingly and 
universally received, generated naturally 
enough by the doctrines preached as those 
of Christianity for so many ages, which 
falsified men’s minds, and set them astray 
as to the proper limits of tolerance on the 
one hand, and moral indignation on the 
other. 

The question put to every nation, as 
Mr. Carlyle tells us, stands thus : “Is there 
anything of nobleness in you, O Nation! 
or is there nothing? Are there in this 
nation enough of heroic men to venture 
forward, and to battle for God’s Truth 
versus the Devil’s Falsehood, at the peril 
of life and more? Men who prefer death 
and all else to living under Falsehood ; 
who, once for all, will not live under False- 
hood ; but, having drawr. the sword against 
it (the time being come for that rare and 
oo step), throw away the scabbard, 
and can say, in pious clearness, with their 
whole soul,—‘ Come on, then! Life 
under Falsehood is not good for me; and 
we will try it out now. t it be to the 
death between us, then!’ 

“Once risen into this divine white-heat 





of temper, were it only fora season and 
not again, the nation is thenceforth con- 
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siderable through all its remaining history. 
What immensities of dross and crypto- 

oisonous matter will it not burn out of 
itself in .that high temperature, in the 
course of a few years! Witness Cromwell 
and his Puritans, making England habita- 
ble, even under Charles-Second terms, for 
a couple of centuries more. 
benefited, I believe, for ages, by being 
thrown once into that divine white-heat in 
this manner. And no nation that has not 
had such divine paroxysms at any time is 
apt to come to much.” * 

All which passage from the poet-prophet 
is very excellent preaching, and laden with 
most fragrant truth. But when the seer 
goes on to write in the next page — “If 
you do not, you Man, or you Nation, love 
the Truth enough, but try to make a chap- 
man-bargain with Truth, instead of giving 
yourself wholly — body, and soul, and life 
—to her, Truth will not live with you, 
Truth will depart from you. . . . You will 
follow falsity, and think it truth, you un- 
fortunate man or nation. You will right 
surely, you for one, stumble to the devil; 

” when he writes this, his holy wrath 
rather runs away with him, and hurries 
him into preaching much as the fiercest 
bigots and persecutors have preached. 
This is truth, says the persecutor; and 
death is better for you than that you 
should not accept it. And the persecuted 
answers, Ido not think so. I think J follow 
the truth. No! returns the persecutor, in 
the words of our prophet, “You follow 
falsity, and think it truth!” But truth 
for me is what I trow ; — and the only pos- 
sible truth tome! What is truth but that 
which a man really trows ? 

The preacher of moral indignation over- 
shoots his mark. And it is certain that 
such preaching will not be accepted in this 
age of the world. And the exceeding 
value of the sound portion of the sermon 
thus risks being lost. Men will not be- 
lieve in the present day that they ought to 
feel moral indignation against those who 
trow differently from themselves — to 
whom truth appears differently. The 
lessons of history have at last succeeded 
in teaching men that this will not do. 
And it is by prolonging the old confusion 
between doing and thinking, as objects for 
human animadversion, that a general ab- 
sence of moral indignation and universal 
loose indifferentism are likely to be pro- 
pagated. 

Nothing perhaps can in the long run be 
worse for humanity than the notion that 


* Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great,” vol. i. p. 264. 
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men should be hated and persecuted for 
their opinions: The world may be held to 
have learnt this lesson. It has found it 
out. And everybody knows that the 
reason why it is bad, and why it can never 
answer to persecute and put down those 
who think differently from ourselves, is be- 
cause no man can be certain that his view 
| of truth is the correct one. If one could 
be sure upon this point, war against a false 
opinion would be right and expedient. It 
can never be so, because we are really in 
| doubt upon the subject ;— because when 
| A. says, “I hold the truth;” and B. says, 
“No, you hold falsehood; J hold the 
| truth,” there is no umpire to whom appeal 
‘can be made to decide between them. 
These are the cases in which, as the world 
has by this time pretty well learned, abso- 
| jute toleration is and should be the rule. 
But surely we are in danger, in these 
latter days of falling into the equally mis- 
taken converse of the mistake our fore- 
fathers fellinto. They very readily burned 
with a “divine white-heat,” as Carlyle 
says, of indignation against both wrong- 
doers and wrong-thinkers. We extend an 
equally tepid tolerance to both! But we 
may quite depend upon this — that unless, 
to use the words of our poet-prophet again, 
a sufficient number of heroic men are 
found in the nation to stand forth with the 
hot and indignant. protest on their lips 
that such things shall not be — such things 
as have been too much lately tolerated 
among us — we shall “right surely, we for 
one, stumble to the devil, and are every 
day and hour, little as we imagine it, mak- 
ing progress thither.” 





From The Spectator, 
PROFESSOR SHAIRP ON CULTURE AND 
RELIGION.* 


Tus is a wise book, and, unlike a great 
many other wise books, has that carefully 
shaded thought and expression which fits 
Professor Shairp to speak for Culture no 
less than for Religion. The various lec- 
tures give us an admirable picture of some 
of the different forms in which the idea 
of Culture has fascinated the world, — the 
Greek form in which it represented, above 
all things, distinct conceptions of man and 
his powers, a rich poetry, a great oratory, 
a true historical wisdom, a deep philoso- 


* Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. 
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phy, a wonderful self-knowledge ; — the 
scie.tific modern form, in which it demands | 
a patient study of the laws of external Na- | 
ture and a mind so deeply trained and, 
versed in the inductive processes to which | 
they introduce us, as to suggest, as the | 
ideal man, a strategist pitting himself 
against the undiscovered secrets of the 
universe, and wresting a blessing from them | 
by h's pertinacity and skill;— lastly, the| 
literary modern form, Mr. Arnold’s form, 
of Culture, in which it reproduces the 
Greek view in a somewhat higher phase, 
with at least some of the tincture of a re- 
ligious phraseology, and tries to show us 
what the harmonious development of hu- 
man nature really means, and to give us a 
standard of perfection obtained from a 
complete view of man’s powers and aims. 
Of all these views of Culture, Professor 
Shairp gives us a clear and graceful pic- 
ture, and shows how impossible it is for 
them,— even the best,—to include true 
religion, even though the universal com- 
prehensiveness of their language may seem 
to imply that they keep room for the de- 
velopment of man’s religious nature. We 
shall limit our notice of these admirable 
tures to Professor Shairp’s mode of an- 
ering Mr. Arnold on this latter point, 
which our author deals with, with as much 
force as thoughtfulness. 

Mr. Arnold holds that what he some- 
times calls Hebraism, and sometimes Pu- 
ritanism, has narrowed and impoverished 
human nature, and he seeks for its sup- 
plement in Hellenism — that harmony in 
the development of other than moral aims 
which alone can prevent the pursuit of 
moral aims from landing us in a feverish 
and consumptive earnestness, fatal both 
to sweetness and light. Mr. Shairp does 
not attempt to deny the real mutilation 
of human nature to which the narrowness 
of religious minds has led. But he trav- 
erses the assumption that we can limit 
Religion to a corner of our nature and yet 
really recognize it as Religion still. It is 
impossible, he says, to give Religion a 
secondary place in the aims of our life, 
without entirely undermining its au- 
thority :— 


le 
8 


*¢ There are things which are either ends in 
themselves or they are nothing; and such [ con- 
ceive religion is. It either is supreme, a good in 
itself, and for its own sake, or it is not at all. 
The first and great Commandment must either be 
so set before us as to be obeyed, entered into, in 
and for itself,-without any ulterior view, or it 
cannot be obeyed at all. It cannot be made 
subservient to any ulterior purpose. And herein 
is instanced ‘ a remarkable law of ethics which 
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is well known to all who have given their minds 
to the subject.’ I shall give it in the words of 
one who has expressed it so well in his own un- 
equalled language that it has been pro to 
name it Dr. Newman’s law,—‘ All virtue and 
goodness tend to make men powerful in this 
world; but they who aim at the power have not 
the virtue. Again: virtue is its own reward, 
and brings with it the truest and highest pleas- 
ures; but they who cultivate it for the pleasure- 
sake are selfish, not religious, and will never 
gain the pleasure, because they never can have 
the virtue.’ Apply this to the present subject. 
They who seck religion for culture-sake are 
sesthetic, not religious, and will never gain that 


| grace which religion adds to culture, because 


they never can have the religion. To seek re- 
ligion for the present elevation or even the social 
improvement it brings, is really to fall from 
faith which rests in God and the knowledge of 
Him as the ultimate good, and has no bye-ends 
to serve.”’ 


And Mr. Shairp adds very justly and pow- 
erfully that in a world such as ours, cul- 
ture such as Mr. Arnold describes, instead 
of supplying “an all-embracing bond of 
brotherhood, is likely to be rather a prin- 
ciple of exclusion and isolation,” because 
it must be confined to a very narrow cir- 
cle, and must breed disgust towards those 
whose condition is vulgar and wretched. 
The love of such Culture is “after all, a 
dainty and divisive quality, and cannot 
reach to the depths of humanity.” 

We would go farther even than Mr. 
Shairp and say not only that Culture 
never can pretend to banish religion into a 
corner of the mind as only one among 
many tendencies which require cultiva- 
tion, till religion in our sense of the term 
has been explained away, but even that 
religion in its narrowest form,—the nar- 
rowest form of Hebraism and Puritanism 
whlch Mr. Arnold denounces, -— contains 
in it a far more fruitful germ of future 
Culture, than the Culture which has thus 
got into the attitude of patronage towards 
religion, contains of future religion. We 
must remember that Mr. Arnold himself, 
before he began to balance Hellenism 
against Hebraism, and speak of Culture as 
including Religion, had come to the point 
of resolving God into “that stream of ten- 
dency by which all things tend to fulfil the 
law of their being;” in other words, had 
confessed that God could not be found 
above our nature and brooding over it, but 
only in it. That once admitttd, and of 
course Supernaturalsim is entirely merged 
in naturalism; nor does there remain any 
reason why we should look for the “law of 
our being” more in the class of actions 
called moral and religious, than in any 
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other class of actions which are strictly 
human and finite. Now it seems to us 
that one of the most fertile germs of true 
culture is a strict consequence of the su- 
pernatural conception of life, —we mean 
the humility with which a nature pene- 
trated by the vision of God shrinks before 
the perfect Will. This is the sharp knife 
which has entered deep into the proud, 
and stubborn, and selfish nature of man, 
which has taught him to endure failure 
and ety to accept the mysterious 
pangs of life, to surrender himself to the 
will of One mightier than himself, and, in 
a word, has rendered him pliant to the in- 
fluence of ‘noble and disinterested ends. 
Once let the naturalistic standard of “the 
harmonious development of human na- 
ture” be substituted, for any length of 
time, for the supernatural standard of 
“the righteous will of God,” as the end to 
set before us, and we should soon find the 
most fruitful of all the forces which have 
subdued the selfishness of man withdrawn, 
and a great impulse given to that worst of 
all sorts of anarchy, the conceit of being a 
law unto yourself. We could, for our 
own parts, heartily accept Dr. Newman's 
old paradox which excited so much harsh 
comment at the time at which it was ut- 
tered, that there are many fierce, gloomy, 
and superstitious states of national feeling 
infinitely more promising for the nation 
that feels them, than our modern “cold, 
self-sufficient, self-wise tranquillity,” nay, 
that the nineteenth century might be con- 
ceived as in a far more hopeful condition 
were it more superstitious and less self- 
satisfied than it is. Not, of course, as Dr. 
Newman explained at the time, that su- 
perstition with all its fierce vices is any- 
thing but a fearful evil; but that if you 
are to choose between the evil of a state 
of mind full of the awe of God but which 
attributes to God much that is not of God, 
that is of the very opposite of God, and 
the evil of a state of mind which has got 
rid of the awe of God altogether and aims 
at attaining the most perfect harmony of 
human nature without any real relation to 
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God, the former would be far more hope- 
ful than the latter, because it would con- 
tain more certainly than the latter the 
means of its own remedy. We do not say 
and are not disposed to think that Dr. 
Newman was right in supposing that this 
divine awe is merged in self-satisfied indif- 
ference in modern England. But in any 
country in which it might be so, we believe 
his paradox to be no paradox, but a wise, 
sound, and even sober moral judgment. 
There is no real harrow of ‘the natural 
man’ which so effectually prepares him 
for the disinterested life of a truly culti- 
vated society, for the self-forgetfulness of 
all true organization, for the affections and 
sacrifices of domestic life, for the noble 
recognition of others’ greatness, for the 
equally noble consideration for those who 
are despised and weak, as that humility 
which is not humiliation exactly because 
it comes of the contact with a perfectly 
holy and righteous Will. Substitute for 
God “that stream of tendency by which 
all things strive to fulfil the law of their 
being,” and you substitute for spiritual 
humility the mere sense of personal in- 
completeness. In other words, you sub- 
stitute for the most searching and power- 
ful of spiritual forces—that which his 
been most fruitful of all great results, — 
the most convenient of all excuses for sel- 
fish passivity. We are profoundly con- 
vinced not only that Professor Shairp’s 
answer to Mr. Arnold is sound, but that 
he might even have couched it in very 
much stronger terms. Culture advanced 
as an end wider than religion would soon 
dissolve as esthetic licence; religion ac- 
cepted as the supreme end of Jife contains 
a principle of humility which is the root 
of all true tolerance, of all genuine 
breadth, and of all that intellectual faith 
and reverence which are at the source of 

reat discoveries and noble enthusiasms. 
We have touched only one point in Mr. 
$0 much the 
better. Our readers will feel only the 
more the necessity of consulting the book 
for themselves. 


Shairp’s beautiful lectures. 





Tue Harvest Moon.— We obtain the fol- 
lowing explanation of this phenomenon from the 
English Mechanic ; —‘* Full moon occurs 
when the moon is exactly opposite to the sun, 
and as the sun travels the y powell will appear 
in different parts of the ecliptic. When the sun 
is in Aries, the full moon will be in Libra; when 
the sun is in Cancer, the full moon will be in 


that the sun is in Libra in September, and in 
Virgo in August, we shall see that when the 
moon is full at these times it must be in the op- 
posite signs — namely, Pisces and Aries. In the 
northern hemispheres the harvest moon takes 
place when the full moon is in these signs; but 
in the southern hemisphere, when-the full moon 
is in the opposite signs — namely, Virgo and 





Capricorn; and when the sun is in Libra, the! 
full moon will be in Aries; and by remembering ' 


Libra. 
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From The Argosy. 
ANNETTE’S LOVE-STORY. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
CHAPTER I. 


Deep in the heart of Normandy lies 
Manneville, and very green and quiet it is, 
as a true Norman village should be. It is 
ns too, and is both picturesque and 

omely. Its one street, with gray stone 
houses and tiled roofs brown with age, 
climbs up a low hill with a straggling, halt- 
ing ascent; just as if, though glad to rest 
by the way, it were also very anxious to 
reach the little Gothic church perched on the 
top, and thence have a look down below into 
the pleasant valley where the little shining 
river glides through the orchards which 
replace the vineyards in Western France. 
fanneville is very old, says tradition. 
It was Celtic once, asserts that venerable 
authority; then it became strongly Nor- 
man ; then devoutly Christian, raising three 
churches for its own use ; then it dozed for 
a few centuries, during which two of the 
churches decayed and became picturesque 
ruins. When Manneville awoke one morn- 


ing from this long sleep, it was to cry out, 
“ Vive la République,” and send forth a few 
boyish conscripts, who began by fighting 


for the rights of man and who ended by 
giving their young blood to make an Em- 
peror and found a dynasty. 

In these days the cavées were, as they 
are still, —for Manneville is alive and well, 
thank heaven — one of the chief features 
and great attractions of this little place. 
A ecavée in Normandy is a long, winding 
road, cut through the country, and lying 
several feet deep beneath its level. It is 
not imperial; no telegraphic wires follow 
its course, no diligence wheels speed along 
its uneven soil. A cavée is never traced 
in a map, or recorded in a chronicle, but 
for all that a cavée is a lovely thing. It is| 
winding, and as you rarely see for more; 
than forty yards before you, it looks end- 
less. Sometimes its green banks are 
merely clothed with furze, tall grasses, and 
a world of lovely wild flowers, whilst field 
after field of yellow corn looks down from 
above, and the lark sings far away in the 
blue sky. This is the sunny cavée, delight- | 
ful in the early morning or towards even-! 
ing time ; pleasant too, when its high banks 
shelter you from the keen north-easterly 
wind in spring or in autumn, but intoler- 
able in the hot glare of noonday and sum- 
mer sun. Such sunny cavées Manneville 
has in plenty : it also abounds in specimens 
of the cool and shady cavée, the most beau- 
tiful and sequestered of which bears the 
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name of Cavée de la Dame. Tradition, 
which has kept the name, has forgotten to 
give itameaning. This Lady’s Cavée is a 
eep, dark, winding path, lovely and mys- 
terious, a spot much frequented by black- 
birds and loversin spring. Trees grow on 
either of its steep banks, and they are ages 
old, says tradition. Time has worn away 
the earth from their gnarled roots, and 
their broad heavy branches meet close 
above, and shut out sunshine and sky. 

Yet there is light in this place —a cool, 
green light—delicious contrast to the 
glare without; light by which you can see 
your way, and the tall ferns, and luxuriant 
ivy, and deep golden moss that clothe the 
banks on either hand, and add to the syl- 
van look of the old cavée. Here, on a 
bright May morning, forty odd years ago, 
Annette came to meet her lover. The day 
was warm, Annette had walked fast, and 
Jean had not come yet, so she sat down to 
test, and looked up the path with eager 
eyes and a beating heart. There is little 
joy in the lot of a servant girl on a Nor- 
man farm. Love is much to her, and a 
meeting in the cavée with her lover has 
more of the flavour of lost Paradise than 
to many another young woman of her 
years. Annette was an orphan; she worked 
hard, rose early, went to bed late, and had 
but that one bit of pure, true sunshine in 
her life, her love for a young man as poor 
as herself— he was but a plough-boy, and 
he lived miles away — whom she saw rarely, 
and of whom she thought night and day, 
noon and morning. 

Annette was poor, but she was very 
handsome —a grand young creature of 
eighteen, a noble specimen of rich peasant 
blood. She had dark hair and darker 
eyes, a laughing mouth, a stately carriage, 
and a fond, warm heart. No sooner di 
she now see a stalwart young peasant in a 
blue blouse slowly coming down the path, 
than she rose and sprang towards him, ar- 
dent, joyous and free. 

“Laggard!” she cried, “laggard! I 
have been here this hour.” 

But Jean gazed at her with a troubled 
mien, and there was no response to her 
fond reproaches in his white face and 
sunken blue eyes. 

“T am going,” he said. 

“When?” asked Annette, from whose 
brown cheeks the rich warm blood had sud- 
denly fled. 

“Tn an hour.” 

Annette said not a word, but sank down, 
like one stunned, at the root of a tree. 
Jean sat down by her. He, too, was si- 
lent, and leaning his two elbows on his 
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knees, and his cheeks on the palms of his 
hands, he stared moodily before him. 

These were the palmy days of the First 
a reign, days of mighty battles 
and great warriors. But Manneville, which 
had liked the excitement of the thing at 
first, had got tired of it with time, and 
was now utterly sick of its yearly contri- 
butions to glory in the shape of taxes and 
men. From the moment that Jean had put 
his hand in the fatal urn and drawn forth 
the number that doomed him to go, he had 
hated his lot; and now that his hour had 
come, now that he must leave the old aunt 
who had reared him, and who, without him, 
might starve and die; the handsome girl 
who loved him, and who gave his life its 
one bit of gladness; now that he must ex- 
change field labour for fighting, and green 
and cool Normandy for hot battle-fields in 

arched countries, or forced marches in 
rozen lands, Jean hated it ten times more, 
with the sullen despondent hatred of a man 
ba knows that he is powerless against his 
ate. 

Annette was the first to rally from the 
blow. She raised her bowed head. She 
looked around her. Through a gap in the 
foliage a bright sunbeam stole in, and a lin- 
net, perche on a bough above her head, 
was singing gaily its little roundelay. How 
could there be abiding grief or trouble 
with that bright sun and that cheerful lit- 
tle songster? Jean must go, of course he 
must, but then of course too he must come 
back. All would be well, oh! so well 


et. 

“ Cheer up,” she said, with a tear in her 
eye and a smile on her lip; “cheer up, all 
will be well yet.” 

But if the liberty, if the joy and hope- 
ful life of Nature were the gifts which daily 
communion with her had bestowed upon 
Annette, very different had been Natur-’s 


meaning to Annette’s lover. He had seen 
her ploughed, conquered, and plundered by 
man, and as her lot was, so did his seem to 
be. In vain his fair hair, blue eyes, and 
aquiline features, proclaimed his Scandina- 
vian descent; Jean, having left off piracy, 
and riding the waves, and calling on Odin 
and Walhalla, in order to till the soil, wear 
a blue blouse, and utter forbidden oaths 
between his teeth when anything vexed 
him, had allowed the servile yoke of his 
latter ancestors to enter his very soul, not 
in resignation, but in sullen submission. 
What avails strife when defeat is sure to 
be the end? What is the use of listening 
to Hope when you know that her promises 
are all false lures ? 

“Cheer up!” he echoed with something 
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like a sneer; “and who will take care of 
my Aunt Denise when I am gone?” 

“T will,” answered Annette stoutly. “I 
know she never liked that we should marry, 
but what matter? She is thy aunt, she 
reared thee, and every sou I earn I will 
share with her. Ay, and she shall tell thee 
so when thou comest back.” 

“ When I come back!” interrupted Jean, 
with a loud and bitter laugh; “come back 
indeed! why, I shall get knocked on the 
head in the first skirmish.” 

“ Thou shalt not,” cried Annette, giving 
her brown head a defiant toss, and stamp- 
ing her foot with something like wrath. 
“ Thou shalt not be killed. Howcanst thou 
talk of it with the sun shining and the lin- 
net singing ?” 

“Ts he singing? ” asked Jean, picking up 
a pebble, and looking up angrily at the 
tree in which the bird sang on, unconscious 
of its danger. 

But Annette snatched the stone from 
her lover’s hand, and throwing it away, 
asked reproachfully : “ What has the bird 
done to thee that thou shouldst wish to 
hurt it?” 

“Why is he singing up there?” asked 
Jean, sullenly; “why i8 he happy whilst I 
must either work here like a slave, or go 
and be shot like a dog?” 

“But thou shalt not be shot,” cried 
Annette, fondly throwing her arms around 
his neck; “thou shalt come back and 
marry Annette, and die when thou art 
ninety!” she added, with a joyous laugh 
at her own prophecy, for Jean was young 
and handsome too, so Annette could laugh 
. the prospect of his wrinkles and white 

air. 

“Ay, come back and marry,” he said 
bitterly ; “come back, and toil, and rear 
children on bread and water, and die a 
an of beggars like Mathurin and his 
wife.” 

“Annette drew back from him with of- 
fended love and wounded pride. 

“Ts there no God?” she asked. “ Wilt 
thou not work for me, and shall I not work 
for thee? Is there no God, I say ?” 

Jean did not answer this. He only said, 
with a deep, sad sigh: “It is time —I 
must be going now — good-bye.” 

All Annette’s displeasure, and all her 
fortitude too, fell as he uttered the words. 
Again she threw her arms around his 
neck, but this time it was to weep and sob 
on his breast. And now came the parting, 
the caresses, the vows, the tears, the fond 
gee all that from time immemorial 





as marked the sundering of two young 
hearts. Then Jean said again that he 
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must go, and he did not merely say it — 
he went. 

Annette sat as he had left her at the 
root of the tree, and at first she was 
mute; but when she saw that Jean did 
not look round, that he walked away 
steadily, and that every step took him 
more surely from her, she stretched out 
her arms and she raised her voice, fond 
and imploring: “Jean, come back — come 
back to me,” she cried. 

But Jean had not heard her, or if he did 
hear her, he heeded her not. A winding 
of the lane soon hid him from her view, 
and all was over—Jean was gone. An- 
nette longed to rise and follow him, but 
she did not. All was over, and it was 
best for him that it should be over. 

So she stayed where he had left her, 
and flinging herself on the earth she gave 
way to her grief. It was violent, but 
brief. In the first place because it was 
not Annette’s temper to grieve long, in the 
second because it was near noonday, and 
Annette had her cows to milk. “ And the 
poor brutes will be lowing and lowing,” 
thought Annette, with remorseful fond- 
ness, as she sat up and roused herself. 
The glimpse of sunshine was all gone from 
the cavée, it looked once more very green 
and lonely; but the little linnet, after 
being silent awhile, began its song anew, 
and Annette almost smiled as she heard 
it. Surely there could be no enduring 
pain or sorrow in a world in which linnets 
sang so joyously! Such were not indeed 
Annette’s thoughts, but thus she felt, and 
a girl goes more by her feelings than by 
her thoughts all the world over. So she 
rose, if not gaily, at least cheerfully, and 
answering a faint lowing which she heard 
from afar, she said, in a clear high voice, 
“I am coming, La Brune! I am coming, 
Blanchette! I am coming.” 

La Brune and Blanchette were two 
stately Norman cows, and they stood next 
to Jean in Annette’s heart. She had a 
foible for Blanchette, who was white, and 
spotless, and young, but she would not 
acknowledge it, and always made most of 
La Brune. She now found the pair graz- 
ing on aslope of the hill, near the entrance 
of the cavée. When they saw their faith- 
ful handmaiden coming towards them, 
they raised their voices again and lowed a 
reproachful welcome. 

“Yes, I am late, La Brune, I know I 
am,” confessed Annette; “ but thou seest, 
my daughter, I should part with poor 
Jean, and just tell me, if thou canst, how 
much water will flow down the river be- 
fore my Jean comes back ?” 
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To this question La Brune gave no sort 
of reply, but she looked meekly with her 
| large brown eye at Annette, who somehow 
'or other felt both understood and com- 
|forted. What the convenient friend, nurse, 
or slave was to the heroine of the ancient 
| drama, La Brune and Blanchette were to 
Annette. When she came to them in the 
lonely pasture she told them her troubles ; 
and once, when she had had a little quar- 
rel with Jean, she had, after leaving him 
in great anger in the cavée, come to La 
Brune, and leaning against her glossy 
shoulder, cried both her grief and her 
anger away, and walked ten miles the next 
morning to make it up again with her 
lover. 

“The patient dumb beast seemed to 
think I had been too hasty,” she confessed 
to Jean; “and she looked at me with such 
eyes, such eyes that I felt I must come 
back to thee.” Do not laugh at Annette, 
reader, as did Jean, for her simplicity. 
Gentle, patient La Brune might be as 
good a confidant and as safe an adviser as 
any, and as Annette now sat down and 
milked her and again told her and Blan- 
chette how she and Jean had parted, do 
not wonder if the poor girl’s heart felt less 
heavy. 

“Thou art ina great hurry, Blanchette,” 
she said, nodding towards her favourite, 
who lowed rather impatiently ; “but never 
mind, my girl, I shall be with thee soon, 
and this is the last time for long that I 
shall leave either of yon to go and meet 
Jean in the cavée! And who makes thee 
fat and fair as thou art, Blanchette? I 
know—I know! Maitre Blondel wonders 
why you both thrive so since I am with 
him, but I know who gets up with dawn 
and who steals Maitre Blondel’s bran and 
hay to give to Maitre Blondel’s two cows. 
He is none the poorer, since you are his, 
and your milk is all the better, and your 
coat is all the more glossy for it; and if 
he were to find it out to-morrow I should 
not care,” thought Annette, tossing her 
brown head defiantly at her absent master. 
And so she went on talking to the two 
cows till she suddenly remembered that 
Jean was marchiag farther and farther 
away from her, and, overpowered with 
sorrow, she cried as if her heart would 
break, before poor Blanchette was half 
milked. 

When Annette reached her master’s 
farm, on her return from the pasture, she 
met in the courtyard, which she crossed on 
her way to the kitchen, that Job’s com- 
forter who from time immemorial has been 
found at the elbow of lovers in distress. 
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Alexandrine, called Andrine for short, was, 
like Annette, Maitre Blondel’s servant, but 
she was also his cousin fourth removed, 
and though this did not lighten her share 
of the work, it gave her tongue considera- 
ble privileges. To the rights of cousin- 
ship, her forty odd years she considered 
added those of experience; and as this 
seemed to have been of the dark kind, her 
os to Annette was not exactly cheer- 


“So poor Jean is gone,” she said, plain- 
tively; “poor fellows, they go, but they 
do not come back. My sister’s Alexis 
went last year, and he never came back.” 

“ Alexis sent word that he was alive and 
well last Easter Sunday,” replied An- 
nette. 

“ So he did, but he may have been killed 
- the Monday,” retorted Andrine, gloomi- 
ow coloured angrily, but did not 
reply. 

“ And poor Denise, Jean’s old aunt, may 
starve now,” continued Andrine. 

“She shall not starve,” said Annette, 
and swinging her milk-pail, to the immi- 
nent peril of its contents, she walked into 
the great farm kitchen. 

Maitre Blondel, a shrewd, keen old Nor- 
man, shook his head dolefully as he saw 
his handsome servant girl. 

“ Never mind, Annette,” he said, “never 
mind, thou’lt get another.” And having 
thus implied that Jean was defunct so far 
as his lover-like usefulness went, he walked 
away, leaving Annette to her indignation. 

“Does he, too, think poor old Denise 
will starve ?” wrathfully thought Annette. 
“ Well, they shall see, all of them, whether 
she shall want or not, and they shall see, 
too, whether I shall not have my Jean back 
again!” 

Denise lived at the top of the hill up 
which climbed the one street of Manne- 
ville, and up that street Annette walked 
alone that same evening. The red sunlight 
crept up the hill, turning the old gray 
houses into golden palaces, whilst a rosy 
flush passed across the blue sky, and the 
little church above sent forth a merry peal 
of bells for achristening. Children played 
noisily; women in white caps listened, 
with their pitchers, on their way from the 
river; old men stood at their doors; every- 
thing looked fair and every one looked 
happy. “And everything shall look ten 
times prettier, and every one shall look ten 
times happier, when my Jean comes back,” 
thought Annette, with a swelling heart. 
In that mood, sad though hopeful, she 
reached the house of Denise. It was one 
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of the oldest in all Manneville. It stood 
on the top of the hill, close to the church, 

‘and its back windows overlooked the 

‘churchyard. It had been strong and 

| sturdy once, but now it looked crumbling 
‘and loose. The broad, low arch above 

, which it was built showed many a perilous 

gap in its stone ribs, and had neither gate 

‘nor barrier. Beyond that arch there was 

‘a glimpse of a green, weedy garden, of 
desolate aspect; and beneath it, on the 

‘right-hand side, two insecure stone steps 

_and a wooden door gave admittance to the - 
rooms which Denise had kept for her own 

use. The upper portion of the house was 

too unsafe to be tenanted, and Denise was 

too poor to keep it inrepair. “The place 

will last my time,” she used to say, but 

though she was old and infirm there were 

people who thought that Denise would 

outlive her dwelling. 

Annette’s foot was light, yet as she went 
up the steps a loose stone rolled away. 
Her hand was already on the latch, and 
she had half opened the door, when a shrill 
voice within cried out : 

“Ah! you know I cannot go to you. 
You know I cannot, you little vagabonds. 
But I shall tell your father when he 
—- home. I will, I tell you that I 
will.” 

Annette pushed the door open, and 
stepped into the dark and dingy room 
where Denise sat, day after day, moaning 
and lamenting. The old woman bent for- 
ward and shaded her eyes with her palsied 
hand to look at the intruder. Annette 
had left the door open, and a stream of 
rich red sunshine came in with her and lit 
her stately young figure and bright hand- 
some face till Denise was dazzled. 

“ Who is it?” she asked feebly. “Who 
is it?” 

“T am Annette,” answered the young 
girl. “I come to see you, Denise, and to 
tell you that since Jean is gone I will be 
to you as he was. He was as a son, and I 
shall be as a daughter.” 

Denise knew her now. She did not an- 
swer. She turned her head away in re- 
morse and grief, in joy and shame; for 
poor old Denise had been selfish, and fear- 
ing lest her share of Jean’s love and, alas! 
of Jean’s money, should be less because of 
Annette, she had done all she could to part 
the lovers. And now it was Annette who 
knew all this, Annette who came to her in 
her loneliness and desolation. It was the 
story of Ruth and Naomi over again— 
that story eternally young in its beautiful 
truth: and Denise, like a Scripture woman 
of old, raised her voice and wept. 
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“ You must not cry, you shall not cry, 
said Annette, flinging her arms round the 
neck of Denise; and laying her young 
warm head on the old woman’s heart, she 
said cheerfully, almost gaily, “ Ah! how 
happy we both shall be when Jean comes 
back!” 

And Annette was faithful to her promise. 
She did not wrong her master, but she was 
far more to old Denise than Jean had ever 
been. She rose b2fore dawn to go and 
wash her linen and prepare her food for 
the day. She mended her clothes, she 
kept her poor house clean, and better than 
all, she filled that house with bright 
glimpses of youth. Only one part of her 
pledge Annette could not redeem: Denise 

ied two years after Jean had gone away, 
and never saw him again. 

This one hope had dropped out of her 
life, but Annette would not read its mean- 
ing. Denise was old, and would have died 
if Jean had been at home. She mourned 
for her because she loved her, but Jean 
was well; he had not been wounded once, 
though he had already been in two — 
battles, and he must return when all these 
weary wars were over. In the meanwhile, 
and because she thought he would like 
it, Annette bought his aunt’s old tumble- 


/ down house. Money was scarce, and every- 





thing else was cheap, so she got it fora 
song, and the money was sent to Jean, 
who, poor fellow, must need it, leading the 
hard life he led. 

Jean had been gone four years, and it 
was the harvest time. A band of reapers 
wound through the plains of Manneville 
on their way back to the village. They 
were chiefly women: the men had been 
called year after year to another harvest 
— sown in tears and reaped in blood; the 
last had been gathered on the field of 
Waterloo, and many a son, many a brother, 
was never to see Manneville again. Yet, 
though she had not heard of Jean for some 
weeks, Annette walked at the head of the 
reapers, bearing lightly a heavy sheaf of 
corn upon her brown head, and looking 
free from thought or care. She could feel 
sorrow, but not its apprehensions, and 
what she felt she always showed with the 
daring frankness of her nature. 

“Some people can be merry when they 
should be crying,” bitterly said one of the 
women behind her. “ Why, Jean may be 
dead, Annette.” é 

Annette turned round and faced her 
with flashing eyes. 

“ Jean is not dead,” she answered angri- 
ly, and she stamped her foot and shook her 
brown head so that it was as if a strong 
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breeze had passed through the sheaf of 
corn. 

“And how canst thou tell?” moaned 
the woman behind her; “how canst thou 
tell, Annette?” 

Before Annette could answer, Andrine 
come down the hill to meet them, waving 
her arms, and exclaiming, in broken words: 
“ News — Alexis! —my sister’s Alexis! 
He is here! Oh, there has been such ter- 
rible fighting!” 

Annette stepped up to her, and seized 
her arm with a strong, hard grasp: 

“Jean!” she said, gasping. 

“ He has been badly wounded,” answered 
Andrine; but ” 

“ Will he live ?” 

“Yes; but al 

Annette did not stay to hear the rest. - 
Her keen eyes had seen the group of 
which Alexis was the centre, and with the 
swift, straight flight of a bird she sped 
towards it up the hill. He would live—a 
cripple, maybe, a poor, mutilated creature 
—she did not care. He would live, and 
she would toil from morning till night, and 
from night till morning again, if need be, 
for her husband. She did not hear An- 
drine’s voice calling her back. She only 
saw the church looking so red in the sun- 
light, the low, broken churchyard wall, on 
which Alexis sat, with his arm ina sling, 
and the eager men and women, who lis- 
tened breathless to his woful tale. Alas! 
Annette did not think of that tale then. 
Lost battles, invading armies, and the hu- 
miliation of her country were forgotten. 
She only remembered her own love-story 
and its young hero. 

“Tell him to come back,” she cried, all 
breathless; “tell him that I will nurse 
him, work for him; that Ido not care for 
poverty or toil; tell him to come back.” 

She had not taken time to throw down 
her burden ; and as she stood in the centre 
of the group, with the sheaf of yellow corn, 
full of red poppies and blue corn-flowers, 
resting on her brown head, Annette looked 
wonderfully handsome, for her cheeks 
were flushed, and her dark eyes shone like 
fire. But there are days and hours when 
even beauty loses her boasted empire over 
the heart of man. Alexis frowned, and 
looked askance at the ardent girl who so 
readily forgot her country and its woes. 

“ Do hearken to her!” he grumbled in- 
dignantly. “It is all her Jean, is it? 
Why, Jean is married?” he added, turn- 
ing full upon her. 

The cruel words were repented as soon 
as they had been uttered; but nothing 
could recall them. 
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“I was not to tell thee so bluntly,” re- 
sumed Alexis, looking rather remorseful. 
“Jean is sorry, and as fond of thee as 
ever; but he was left for dead, and a 
farmer in those parts picked him up, and 
the farmer’s daughter must needs fall in 
love with him. Jean was sick of fighting, 
and he told me to tell thee this also, that, 
being both so poor, it was no use for you 
to marry and be wretched in your old age ; 
and thou must bear him no ill-will, An- 
nette, for he could not help himself; and 
she is not at all handsome,” added Alexis, 
consolatorily. 

But Annette did not speak. She stood, 
with her upraised hands still supporting 
her sheaf of corn, in the attitude of the 
captive Carian women, whose bearing of 
burdens for their masters gave a name, it 


is said, to the Cariatide. But if she had! 


been one of those sad women in very truth, 
Annette could not have looked more full 
of grief than she looked; and their stone 
effigy was surely never colder and more 
rigid than this girl as she listened to the 
soldier’s tidings. She saw him sitting on 
the broken churchyard wall; she saw the 
red light passing away from the faces 
around her, from the gravestones sunken 
low in the grass; she saw it stealing up 
into the 
ft every- 


to the church belfry and — 
pale upper air, and as the light le 
thing cold, wan and chill when it had 
vanished, so from that hour forth became 


the outer_world to this stricken girl. The 
sunlight had departed from her life, and 
upon it there had fallen the grayness of 
evening- That grayness was on the fair 
face of nature no less than on every coun- 
tenance she saw ; and as all things were to 
her, so did she become in the eyes of others. 
From that hour forth the joyous beauty 
died out of her young face; the light 
assed from her eyes, even as love and 
pith went out of her full, warm heart. 
When she now spoke —and her pause of 
silence was no longer than strange tidings 
warrant — every one who saw and heard 
Annette felt that she was a changed wo- 
man. 
* «Tell him,” she said, in a cold, hard 
voice, “that the man who grudged his 
blood to his country is a coward ; tell him 
that the man who broke his faith to his 
promised wife is a traitor; and tell him,” 
she added, as if this were the culminating 
oint of her revengeful denunciation, “ that 
e will die on the straw like a beggar, and 
that Annette, poor though he thought her, 
will die on a good warm bed, and leave 
something wherewith to bury her.” 
She said it; and neither putting down 
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her burden, nor faltering in step or look, 
she went her =e 

“Ts she mad?” said Alexis, staring. 
“ How am I to tell Jean all that?” 


CHAPTER II. 


Forty odd years had gone by, and 
Manneville was much the same as ever. 
It was rather less agricultural than it had 
been under the First Napoleon’s reign, but 
then it had a good deal less of fighting 
than in those days of epic victories. It 
had also taken to weaving, and become a 
cotton district. From five in the morning 
till ten of the night, you could hear the 
| click of the loom in its long, lonely street ; 
and in the summer time the old women 
who sat by their open doors crooning end- 
less songs were unwinding cotton for the 
labour ofthe young. Strength was spent 
and gone, but patience and useless time 
were theirs still. 

On a calm summer evening an aged wo- 
man sat thus at the door of a little low 
house in the street of Manneville; with a 
feeble and palsied hand she unwound a 
skein of blue cotton, but no song passed 
her faded lips. She was too old and 
wearied for the effort. 

“Is it ready, Aunt Andrine ?” asked a 
man’s voice within. 

“Not yet, Alexis,” feebly answered An- 
drine, who, since Maitre Blondel’s death, 
had been living with her late nephew's 
son. 

The loom in the room within ceased its 
labour, and Alexis came forth and stood 
looking at his great-aunt from the 
threshold. This was not the Alexis who 
had come back from the wars with his arm 
in a sling — he had been dead some years, 
but his second son, a handsome, bright- 
haired young Norman, who worked hard 
and supported his mother, his great-aunt, 
and two little twin sisters, who had most 
inopportunely made their appearance six 
months before his father’s death, by his 
labour. He was a gay, frank-looking 
young fellow, with a little touch of red in 
his hair, and a spark ever ready to kindle 
in his blue eye. He looked tenderly at hia 
great-aunt, and taking the cotton from her 
hand, he said : 

“Go in and rest, aunt; Annette shall 
do that.” 

“But Annette must be paid,” said An- 
drine, looking frightened. 

“ Of course she must,” replied Alexis. 

“ And she will not give credit.” 

“Do I ask it, aunt ?” 

“But Alexis, sty boy, think of the 
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money; and we are so many, and it all 

= on thee, and I am useless and a bur- 
en uesiiines, ” 

“ And ] am the best weaver in Manne- 
ville,” interrupted Alexis, whose fault was 
not excess of modesty ; “so I say you shall 
unwind no more cotton from this day forth 
and that old miser Annette shall work for 
us.” 

Andrine was going to utter another fee- 
ble remonstaance, but Alexis, who had no 
time to spare, walked away briskly up the 
hill, and soon reached the house that had 
of yore belonged to Denise. 

Manneville is one of those places over 
which years pass and leave no trace, unless 
when they reckon up into centuries. The 
houses around this dwelling were all un- 
altered ; and the more striking therefore 
seemed the change which time had 
wrought in this one. It had been firmly 
repaired to begin with; then the room be- 
low, in which old Denise had lived her sad 
life, had been turned into a shop, and now 
opened in the street. It was invitingly 
full of the most varied goods. Sugar, tape, 
baskets, wooden shoes, brooms, coffee, and 
list slippers, appeared there in seductive 
profusion ; for this was the shop of Manne- 
ville, its only one, and almost everything 
that Manneville needed that shop could 
supply. And here, for forty odd years, An- 
nette had been making money; and the 
more she made the more she craved, said 
tie little censorious world around her. 
This shop Alexis now entered. It was va- 
cant. He walked on to a cold and bare- 
looking kitchen behind; that, too, was 
empty ; then looking through a dull window 
into a little courtyard, beyond which stood 
an outhouse whence came the click of a 
loom, he said aloud, “ Here is work for you, 
Annette.” 

“Who is there?” asked a voice, which 
came not from the outhouse at which 
Alexis was staring, but from a room up- 
stairs. 

“ Leave off counting your gold and come 
down,” said Alexis, a little brusquely; “I 
bring you money under the shape of 
work.” ; 

“ Leave it on the counter, then, for I am 
not going down just yet,” answered An- 
nette’s voice; “as for my gold, I do not 
keep it here, but in the drawer of the 
dresser, and if thou choosest to count it 
for me thou mayest do so.” 

“Mind, I shall come for this cotton in 
an hour,” replied Alexis, without — 
to notice Annette’s taunting remark; an 

he walked away slamming the shop-door 

_ after him with some temper. If there was 
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@ woman in all Manneville whom he hated 
that woman was Annette. 

She soon came down, took the cotton 
from the counter, and began unwinding it 
by the kitchen window, and so she sat in 
the deepening twilight, till the sound of 
the loom in the outhouse ceased, anda 
young girl crossed the yard and entered 
the kitchen. 

“Here, finish this, Rose,” said Annette, 
rising; “I will kindle the fire; its light 
will do for thee.” She threw a few splin- 
ters of wood on the hearth, and set fire to 
them. Presently the bright flame shot up, 
and in its glow appeared Rose, a blooming 
girl, with a demure, dimpled face, who 
sat unwinding assiduously and said not a 
word. The flickering firelight also lit u 
Annette’s pale and withered features, an 
spite that vivid glow, very aged and wan 
did Annette look, as, after setting a large 
saucepan full of water on the trivet, she 
crouched on a low stool, with her hands 
clasped around her knees. 

“ Rose,” she said, “ who took thee when 
thou wert a poor forlorn orphan?” 

“You did,” briskly replied Rose. 

“ Who taught thee weaving ?” 

“You did,” again promptly answered 
Rose, who, seemed to be going through a 
sort of catechism. 

“Who put the bread into thy mouth?” 

“You did, Annette.” 

“ Rose, men are bad.” 

“ All,” suggested Rose. : 

“ All,” answered Annette, “so bad.” 

“So bad!” repeated Rose with perfect 
docility. 

“Hal ha!” laughed Annette, trium- 
phantly; “I taught thee that too. Thou 
wilt remember it. Rose, work hard, save 
money, and live alone —live alone.” 

There was a pause, then Annette re- 
sumed : 

“When I found that money was so 
good a thing I gave up being a farm servant 
and took to weaving. When I had earned 
and saved money by that, I opened a shop. 
They laughed at me—they said I was 
crazy; but they found out that my sugar, 
and coffee, and brandy, were good: so, in- 
stead of walking two leagues to get the like, 
they bought from me. And Jean — where 
is Jean now, Rose? On the straw some- 
where, as I foretold. I wish him no evil — 
there is no need; but his cattle died, his 
wife died, his children died, and he went 
away in the night, and they found his house 
empty the next morning. Some say he 
went and drowned himself. But Jean 
loved life too well to do that. He is liv- 
ing still, Rose; only on what road is he 
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wandering, at whose door is he knocking 
with a beggar’s stick in his hand and a 
beggar’s wallet on his back? And An- 
nette, whom he cast away for her poverty 
— Annette has a shop, a roof, and a home, 
—and Annette has two thousand francs 
saved up for her old age. Thou hast seen 
them, Rose —all Manneville has seen my 
two thousand francs. It is no lie, no in- 
vention. I have them there in gold; let 
Jean come and see them, when he pleases. 
Ihave got them, one hundred Napoleons.” 
And she rocked herself to and fro in the 
triumph of a resentment which years had 
not abated or worn out. 

“Ts that cotton ready?” asked Alexis, 
coming in. 

“Tt will soon be,” answered Rose. 

“So thou wert listening outside ?” said 
Annette, rising and confronting the young 
man. “ Well, the money is there, and thou 
shalt see it.” She went to the dresser, 
pulled a drawer open, and took it out, so 
that he should see the gold pieces scattered 
within. 

“There they are,” she said triumphant- 
ly; “all Manneville knows it, and who 
, touch them? This is bread, this is 
house, this is clothes for Annette when she 
can work no more.” 


“What do I care for your money?” 


curtly replied Alexis. “Iam young and 
strong, and I can work and earn plenty for 
myself and mine!” 

“Canst thou? And suppose thou hast 
to go away and be a soldier like Jean, 
what money wilt thou earn then?” 

«Ts that cotton ready,” asked Alexis. 

«“ Almost ready,” replied Rose. 

“T know what thou wilt do,” continued 
Annette. “Thou wilt do as Jean did. 
Have as little fighting as thou canst, and 
marry the farmer’s daughter,” 

“ And what is it to you whomI marry ?’ 
asked the young man angrily. “Do I not 
pay you for whatsoever work you do for 
me?” he added, throwing a copper coin 
on the table. 

“Do Lever give credit?” retorted An- 
nette. 

“Of one thing be sure,” he added, tak- 
ing the cotton from the hand of Rose, 
“that none belonging to me shall ever 
come for help to you.” 

“T should think not,” laughed Annette, 
in great scorn, as he walked away. “Come 
to me, indeed!” . 

She stood with the drawer in her hand, 
looking at the gold within with greedy, lov- 
ing eyes. She loved it, and it was the 
only thing she loved now; but that love 
had bred no miser’s dread or mistrust in 
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her heart. A defiant sense of her own 
power to guard and protect it, was what 
still remained to Annette of the original 
nobleness of her nature. 

Annette was a sound sleeper, spite her 
years, but on this night her slumbers were 
light and broken. She felt restless too, 
and got up and walked about her room. 
The night was bright and clear, a night 
of white summer moonlight. Annette 
opened her window, and looked out on 
the little churchyard that lay below. It 
had black crosses, a few sunken grave3, 
and at its further end the ruins of an old 
abbey church. Annette had looked at this 
narrow spot so often, that she knew its 
aspect as well by night as by day. Ina 
moment, therefore, she saw that there was 
a change in the shadow of the ruin on 
the grass. That shadow was deeper and 
darker than on other nights, and once it 
moved. Annette left her window, and 
entered the room of little Rose; it was 
vacant, and the bed had not been slept in. 
Annette walked downstairs, left the house 
by a back door, and entered the church- 
yard through a gap in the wall that was 
ever open. Very softly Annette stole 
round the ruins, and presently she saw 
little Rose sitting alone on the pedestal of 
a broken pillar. What was she doing 
there? Was this young girl thinking of 
her quiet neighbours the dead? Did she 
in whose veins the tide of life was so fresh 
and quick, wonder at their long calm sleep, 
and, maybe, pity them for the cold pas- 
sionless trance in which they lay, with the 
dull earth above their mouldering coffins, 
deadening all the pleasant sounds of life ! 
Alas, little Rose would have stared and 
opened her round black eyes indeed at the 
good sentimental soul that propounded 
such strange questions. Why should she 
wonder that the dead were dead? Or, 
why should she think of them save in her 
prayers for their poor souls?. Above all, 
why should she fear them? As a child, 
Rose had played amongst the graves with 
the sexton’s children, gathering the wild 
flowers which grew profusely there; day 
after day she had looked at them from her 
window, and these silent dead, who never 
railed, who never scolded, could not awe 
her now. She could have sat and looked 
at their graves till morning, just as she 
listened all the day long to Annette’s little 
railings at love and mankind, and hope 
and faith. And Annette knew well enough 
what Rose was doing there. Of course 
the girl was waiting for her lover — only, 
who was he? Annette was not kept long 





in suspense. She heard a step, and pres- 
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ently Alexis appeared in the moonlight, 
stepping — amongst the grass-grown 
graves. eager was he to meet his 
pretty Rose, that he brushed by Annette 
without seeing her. His father had been 
the sexton many years, and no more than 
Rose did Alexis fear the dead. The young 
girl rose on seeing him, and the lovers, 
walking quickly round the ruins, vanished 
from Annette’s view. She stole after them 
till she saw them again. 
side the churchyard now, and stood in the 
deep shadow of the wall, speaking in 
whispers so low that only now and then 
could Annette catch a few words of their 
discourse. What she heard was enough 
to show her its purport. 

“But Ido not believe her,” little Rose 
said once, with asoft,lowlaugh. “I know 
thou wilt always be true to me. I let her 
talk on, and I say noor yes; but, of course, 
I know better than Annette.” 

Something else said by Alexis drew forth 
the same protest under another form. 

“Poor Annette!” kindly said Rose, 
“she is very good to me— only, she is 
crazy on that score. She cannot forget 
that Jean; and then she is old—oh, so 
old!” she added pityingly. 

“Old people should hold their tongues 


then,” sententiously remarked Alexis, “ and 


not talk about love. They know nothing 
about it.” 

Not far from the spot where Annette 
stood lay the grave of old Denise, a grave 
forgotten by all save her; and as she 
heard the young man’s sentence upon 
age, she smiled to herself — an odd bitter 
smnile. : 

Oh, strange folly of the young, who think 
that love dies with the rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes that gave it birth! What did 
that boy, in the pride of his young man- 
hood, know of love — of such love as had 
left its burning traces in Annette’s life ? 
She had heard enough — she cared to hear 
no more. - She passed through the gap in 
the wall, and walked away, leaving the 
lovers to their stolen meeting by the graves 
of the dead. 

To have suffered much is, in some sort, 
not to be able to suffer again. The 
treachery of the child she had reared did 
not affect Annette in the least. Her heart 
was seared; besides, she remembered her 
own youth, and knew that neither bars, 
nor bolts, nor affection, nor duty, nor any- 
thing mortal would have kept her from her 
Jean. Rose was but following the law of 
her nature, and Annette did not sit up to 
tax her with her folly. She did not up- 
braid her the next morning, or scold, or 
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rail in any fashion; but two months later 
she quietly said to her one day : 

“ Rose, thou dost not want me any longer, 
and I never wanted thee. Thy cousin, the 
farrier’s widow, has asked thee to go and 
live with her, I know — wilt thou do so?” 

The bright black eyes of Rose filled with 
tears, and she looked at Annette in silent 
dismay. 

“Then—then you never cared about 


They were out-|me?” exclaimed the girl, in a broken 


voice. 

“IT? No, indeed. But what matter — 
thou hast got Alexis!” 

Rose turned pale, but she answered not 
a word, and left the nextday. Alexis was 
very angry at all this, and turned his head 
aside when he met Annette. Rose, on the 
other hand, gave many a soft, pleading 
look to the woman who had reared her; 
but all she ever got in return was a care- 
less nod when they crossed each other in 
the street of Manneville. 

Time, which brought no changes to the 
solitary woman, told heavily upon some in 
the little world around her. Amongst the 
most afflicted was Andrine, who became 
bed-ridden that winter; and, asthe mother 
of Alexis had been weak and ailing since 
her husband’s death, the burden upon the 
young man grew very heavy. To crown 
all, and verify the sad dictum that misfor- 
tunes never come singly, he got a bad 
number at the yearly conscription in 
spring. Had Alexis been a widow’s eldest 
son, he would have been perforce exempted 
from a soldier’s fate ; but his elder brother‘ 
had already availed himself of the priv- 
ilege, and Alexis must leave his home, his 
aunt, his little sisters, and his mother to 
the care of that elder brother, who had 
managed to provide himself with a wife 
and half a dozen children of his own. It 
was a hard case, and all Manneville was 
full of pity for it; but when Annette 
heard of it she only smiled, and said 
grimly, “Oh, bah! he will marry the 
farmer's daughter.” 

She stopped little Rose to tell her so the 


jnext time they met, but the girl only 


looked at her with sad eyes and a very 
white face, and, shaking her head, walked 
on and answered not one word. A faint 
gleam of pity shot across Annette’s heart, 
but no wintry sun was ever colder. Had 
she not suffered, and did she not know 
how grief had to be borne and conquered ? 

Early in the summer, Annette found it 
needful to go to Fontaine on matters con- 
nected with her trade. She was thinking 
of extending her business by adding cotton 
and woollen cloths to her stock; and-as 
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she never took anything upon trust, 
Annette shut up her shop one morning, 
and went off to Fontaine, which is two 
leagues distant, in order to see about this 
matter herself. The walk was a long one, 
for Annette was not so strong as she once 
had been, and the heat soon overpowered 
her. She left the high road for a bye- 

ath, in the hope of getting some shade, 
but there was none. Field after field of 
yellow corn spread before her. She looked 
far and wide, and wondered if she must 
cross that burning plain. Had she not 
mistaken the way? She had kept a shop 
so long that she had surely forgotten the 

aths with which she had once been so 
familiar ? So thinking, Annette turned 
to the right, where she saw a low ridge of 
green rising above a yellow corn-field, 
and after walking a few minutes, suddenly 
found herself at the entrance of a cool and 
shady path, that very Lady’s Cavée that 
had been a spot so memorable in Annette’s 
life. It went down between its steep 
green banks, with its thick, dark trees, 
taller than of yore, meeting high above 
and shutting out the sky: afresh, verdant, 
and lovely avenue still. For forty odd 


years and more Annette’s feet had not 
trod that path —for forty odd years she 


had shunned it like a pestilence, and shut 
it out from her memory as a spot accursed ; 
yet now she stood gazing at it-like one 
entranced ; and when a sunbeam suddenly 
peeped through a gap of the foliage, and 
threw itself like a bar of pure red gold 
across the brown earth; when a little lin- 
net, perched on a Lem , grew blithe to 
see that glimpse of bright sun, and, raising 
its voice, piped forth his pleasant lay, 
Annette sat down upon the earth, and, 
turning pale as death, let her head sink 
upon her lap. 

The sunbeam, the linnet, the green old 
path, had brought it all back. The treach- 
ery, the abandonment after long waiting, 
the intolerable grief of Alexis’ tidings, 
had vanished. The forty odd years of 
lonely bitterness had fled. It was as if 
some kind fairy’s wand had touched An- 
nette, had sent the bloom back to her 
faded cheeks and the fond warmth to her 
withered heart. In that lane she and Jean 
had met forty odd years before. In that 
lane she and Jean had parted. Vows, 
caresses, hopes, and fervent desires had 
haunted that green path, which had kept 
no more token of those bygone things than 
of the footsteps that trod it daily. More 
than a generation had passed away since 
those lost days of Annette’s youth. Other 
happy or sorrowful lovers had met here 
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and heard the linnet’s song. Other fond 
hearts had outlived their woes like An- 
nette, and sadder fate than hers, buried 
their dead love and thought no more about 
it. But, warm and living, hers now rose 
from its cold grave. “I cannot bear it,” 
sobbed and moaned Annette. “Jean, 
Jean, come back to me—come back.” 
Poor, white-haired, wrinkled Annette call- 
ing on her lost or dead lover! But the 
tide of life so unnaturally checked within 
her had returned with a force equally un- 
natural. For that moment she forgot 
years and their changes; for that moment 
she was a girl again; and sitting thus on 
the earth, with outstretched arms, she un- 
consciously took the very attitude, and 
uttered the very words, of the forty odd 
years old parting. But then Jean had 
walked away with downcast eyes, and 
never looked round; and now, as she 
stared wildly before her, Annette saw but 
the cavée—very green and lovely. The 
streak of sunshine was gone, the little lin- 
net was mute, and the sweet light and 
pleasant song of love had again died away 
out of her heart. With a dreary sigh she 
rose, and not entering the cavée — she felt 
she could not — walked along its green 
row of trees in the field above it. But it 
was as if this revulsion of feeling had 
taken away from Annette not merely the 
bitterness but also such strength as had 
survived her youth and its grief. She had 
not walked long when she felt so wearied 
that she was fain to rest once more; so 
she sat down on an old gray stone, the 
landmark between broad fields of corn and 
wide plains of pasture. 

“It was harvest time, and I had my 
sheaf of corn on my head when Alexis 
told me,” thought Annette. But some- 
thing — some cloud had passed away from 
the old woman’s heart, for the remem- 
brance of that dark hour brought back no 
bitterness with it. “Poor fellow,” she 
thought in her reverie, “he meant to fly 
from Poverty, and was only rushing into 
her very arms. Poor fellow, I wondcr 
where he is now?” 

Her eye wandered over the wide lonely 
field, then came back to the tall nodding 
trees of the cavée. She sat near that gap 
through which the sunbeam had stolen in, 
and she could not resist the temptation of 
looking down and seeing the very spot 
where she and Jean had parted. She 
rose, she made a wide break in the tangled 
hedge of sweet honeysuckle and marjoram, 
whence bees came out much disturbed and 
rather angry, and bending forward An-° 
nette looked wistfully below. Yes, they 
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had walked along that path many a time, 
her hand locked in his, his arm around 
her, their eyes fastened on each other in 
fond adoration; and once, oh! in such 
yearning sorrow. And one last time they 

ad sat at the root of that gnarled oak, 
and whilst Annette was weeping on Jean’s 
shoulder, the careless linnet above them 
had broken forth into song, and, listening 
to that false little prophet, Annette had 
thought “ Thus our grief will end in glad- 
ness.” But she forgot that now, she only 
thought “ Yes, it was here; and here too, 
other girls will come and bid him good- 
bye, and go through it all — the love, the 
parting, the bitterness, and the forget- 
ting.” 

And even as Annette thought thus, a 
young man and a young girl came stepping 
out of the green gloom arm-in-arm, and 
Rose and Alexis suddenly stood still in the 
path below her. She looked at them in 
silent amazement. It was all like a dream; 
and like a sleeper in a dream she felt, as 
she gazed and listened to these two. What 
had brought them here ? she vaguely won- 
dered. Alas! shesoonknew. Alexis was 
going to join his regiment in a few days, 
and being slack of work this morning, he 
and Rose had come here to pour out the 
fulness of their hearts in peace before the 
hour for the final parting came. 

“Oh! what shall I do?” said Rose, in a 
broken voice. “What shall I do when 
thou art gone?” 

“Wait for me, Rose,” he replied stoutly. 
“ Wait, and as true as I am a living man I 
will come back.” 

“TI know it, and I will wait. But, oh! 
the seven years — the seven weary years 
of waiting!” 

She had raised her face to his—her 
pretty, dimpled, childish face, that was now 
mg and wan with sorrow. She looked at 

im with those merry brown eyes that 
were now full of tears, and Annette felt 
sorry for her— only sorry, for though she 
had reared that child, she had given her 
no share of her heart’s love. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling,” said 
Alexis, with a groan. “It is hard to leave 
thee. I do not grudge the fighting and 
the danger; but I grudge the parting. 
Yet I could bear it; for we are young and 
true, and can wait. But the two old ones 
and the little ones — what is to become of 
them? My poor brother will do his best; 
but he has a wife and six children, and, I 
do not say it to boast, he is not what I am: 
the best workman in Manneville. Where 
I can earn two francs, he gets little more 
than one. Poor fellow, it is not in him. 
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And what can he do for the two poor old 
ones, who eat little enough, but who want 
dainty bits of things to tempt them now 
and then? And then, my little sisters, 
how are they to go to school when I am 
away? They will have to work, to go 
weeding, or to keep the birds from the 
corn, or to do anything for a bit or a sup; 
and when I come back at the end of seven 
years, I shall see two rough, untaught, 
slatternly girls,— provided they are no 
worse,” added Alexis, with a groan. “As 
to the old ones, they will be dead, of 
course; and when the seven years are out, 
I shall find two graves in the churchyard, 
where you and I, Rose, have been so happy 
together, talking at night, whilst Annette 
slept.” 

“But it shall not be so bad as all that,” 
cried poor Rose, sobbing, though she tried 
to speak of comfort. “Ihave got a hun- 
dred francs in the savings-b at Fon- 
taine. Only think—one hundred francs, 
Alexis!. And I will get Andrine and your 
mother things which will tempt them to 
eat. A fresh egg, a little coffee, and meat 
to make broth now and then. And thy 
little sisters shall come to me of an even- 
ing, and I will teach them how to read and 
write; and they shall not be good-for- 
nothing slatterns when thou comest back ; 


and, please God, there shall not be two 
graves more in the churchyard when thy 


seven years are out.” 

“Thou art a good girl; the best girl 
alive,” said Alexis, looking down at her 
with fond eyes. “And thou wilt not be- 
lieve that old witch, Annette?” 

“Do not call her so. Annette has been 
very good to me.” 

“T know she has; but it maddens me 
that she should be ever dinning in thy ears 
that I too shall marry the farmer’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“What matter since I do not believe 
her?” 

“ And thou wilt never believe her?” 

“Never, living or dead. I know thou 
wilt be true to me. * 

She had laid her two little hands on his 
shoulders, and was looking up at him with 
the perfect faith which had once burned in 
Annette’s heart for Jean. Trees give out 
their green leaves year after year, year 
after year birds sing the same songs, year 
after year, too, lovers go through the same 
blissful story. As Annette had felt, as 
Annette had loved, as Annette had trusted, 
so did Rose, with less of passion but not 
with less of sincerity. And would her fate 
be as that of Annette had been? The 
pale old woman who sat listening above 
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did not know. She could not have vowed 
now that Alexis would marry the farmer’s 
daughter. She might be mistaken in her 
prophecy after all. Jean had deceived 

er; but this young man, who now slowly 
walked down the green cavée, with his arm 
around Rose, might be true. She could 
not know, she could not tell. For a long 
time after the lovers had vanished, Annette 
sat still, ‘speculating vaguely, as if her 
dream were not yet out. Rose and Alexis 
had sat down again a little lower in the 
cavée, for she heard their voices near her ; 
but she made no attempt to follow them, 
or to listen to their discourse. <A torpor, 
which she could not shake off, was upon 
her; and when she at length aroused her- 
self from that long reverie, Annette felt 
that she was not able to go to Fontaine. 
“I must go home,” she said; and home she 
went forthwith. 

“What ails Annette?” said several 
people who entered her shop during the 


day. 

They all wondered to find her so dull, 
so apathetic, so careless. One woman had 
to speak twice before Annette answered 
her. Another, after fumbling in her pock- 
et, stammered something about having for- 
gotten her money, and Annette, to her 
great amazement, said, in a low, wearied 
voice: “Never mind; it will do another 
time.” 

Annette herself felt that she was 
strangely altered. When the brightness 
of love had left her life, the burning fire of 
hate had come in its stead; and now that 
love was gone, and that hate seemed 
dead, her life felt as a cold white blank. 
She tried to rouse herself, and went 
to look at her money. The shining 
Napoleons rolled one over another as she 
drew the drawer out; they made a pleas- 
ant jingle, and glittered in Annette’s dark 
kitchen ; and for a moment her eye lit, but 
she soon fell back into her apathy, and 
shut the drawer with a sigh. Even that 
was gone. The gold was not so bright as 
it had been, and it no longer made sweet 
music in Annette’s ear. She sat down in 
a chair, and, clasping her hands around 
her knees, stared around her lonely home. 
She was still too brave to care for her sol- 
itude ; and she had left off loving too long 
to grieve because she had nothing to cher- 
ish in her old age. But those sweet foun- 
tains of human kindliness which had once 
welled so freely from her generous heart, 
had been unsealed since the morning, and 
now poured forth an abundant flow. She 
thought of Alexis —not of the Alexis who 
hated her, but of the brave young fellow 
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who was leaving his mother, his aunt, his 
little sisters, his young mistress — and her 
heart ached for him. Jean, too, had loved 
a poor forlorn creature. To her he had 
been false ; but to old Denise, at least, he 
had been true. And she knew Rose, 
What she had been to Denise, that girl 
would be to the forsaken family in will, 
though assuredly not in deed ; for how far 
could her poor earnings go towards the 
lightening of such a burden? And then 
the slow misery of those seven years rose 
before Annette, and sickened her. “If 
they had only had two thousand francs, 
my two thousand francs,” she thought, 
“they would buy off Alexis, and then how 
they would all laugh and be glad!” Then 
Annette shook her-head and sighed. Two 
thousand francs! They might as well hope 
to get the emperor’s crown as so huge a 
sum. No one would even lend it to them, 
for as they were far too poor to pay it back 
this must be a gift, not a loan. And who 
gives two thousand francs away? Annette 
laughed aloud at the thought, and steeled 
her heart against the stricken family. 
Were they not one and all her enemies ? 
Andrine had never had a good word for 
her; Alexis’ mother had boasted of her 
husband’s constancy again and again; 
Alexis himself had reviled her; and Rose, 
whom she had reared, had deceived her 
and laughed at her counsel. “I will not 
think about them,” said Annette to her 
own thoughts; but she thought about 
them through the whole of that day, and 
through the whole of the following night. 
“TI wish, since he must go, that he were 
gone,” she said wearily to her own heart. 

The eve of that day for which Annette 
longed came at length, and it saw a sad 
gathering in the home of Alexis. The 
young man was out on some needful busi- 
ness; but Rose and a neighbour sat with 
the two sorrowful old women. Andrine 
was moaning feebly from her bed, Alexis’ 
mother sat weeping silently in her chair, 
and the two twins crouched together on a 
low seat in a dark corner, looking scared. 
Rose was getting the supper ready; and 
the neighbour, a stout florid woman, was 
holding forth. 

“I say it is no good fretting,” she said, 
in her long, drawling Norman voice, “no 
good at all. There may be no war to be- 
gin with, and even if there should b» a war 
there is no more than forty or fifty thou- 
sand killed in a battle, and out of all the 
hundred thousand men that are sol- 
diers ——” 

Hore the latch of the door was raised, 
and Annette entered the room and stood 
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amongst them. Never before had Annette 
crossed the threshold of that dwelling, and 
they all stared at her in silent amazement, 
and none more so than Rose, who, turning 
round from the hearth with a saucepan in 
her hand and the flickering light of the fire 
on her pale face, seemed speechless, and 
motionless too, with surprise. 

“TI can bear it no longer,” said Annette, 
without a word of greeting. ‘“ Your trou- 
ble is too much for me. I have not slept 
for five nights; I never can sleep again 
unless you take this money,” she added, 
laying her two thousand francs, which she 
had brought tied up in a cloth, upon the 
table before them. 

“ What matter about me ? I do not want 
it -now, and may never want it. Tell 
Alexis so, and that he may as well have it 
as the Emperor, for you all know I have 
not a soul here to claim it. The Emperor 
does not want that money, does he? Well, 
then, have it, and let me not be always 
hearing your weeping and wailing as I lie 
awake at night; let me not be ever think- 
ing of what your sorrow and your bitter 
need would be if he went from you. Let 
me not think that you two old ones would 
starve perhaps, and you two little ones do 
worse, and go wrong without him.” 

She was turning ‘to the door, and still 
no one had spoken, not even the neighbour, 
the width of whose open mouth testified to 
the extent of her amazement, when Rose 
stopped her. 

“Annette, Annette,” she said, “you 
must not. You want that money; you are 
old yourself; Alexis will never take it 
from you; you may want it yet.” 

“Never mind,” replied Annette, gently 

utting the girl by, “I can work on fora 
Fittle while yet, and when I cannot, God 
will provide. God will provide,” she re- 
peated in a low voice, as she went forth 
into the dark night. 

Annette bad not walked many steps 
when Rose overtook her. The young girl 
flung her arms around the old woman's 
neck, and sobbed passionately upon her 
breast. “Oh! Annette, Alexis will not 
take that money. I know he will not,” 


she said in a low broken voice; “but, oh!) 


we never knew either of us how good you 
are; never, never.” 

Annette sighed. “Let me go, child,” 
she said, gently. “You are not heavy, I 
dare say, but I feel weak to-night, and 
cannot bear your weight.” 

She put her away as she spoke, and 
walked on, and, though her heart was 


very full, Rose did not dare to follow | 


her. 
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When she returned to the house, she 
found Andrine and the widow hysterical . 
with joy. They seemed unable to conceive 
that Alexis should reject this godsend, 
and were angry with Rose when she said 
sadly : “ Alexis will never take it, never.” 

The twins, roused from their subdued 
mood by this strange event, had undone 
the cloth, and were staring in amazement 
at its shining contents; and the neighbour, 
looking over them, said emphatically: 
“ Annette must be mad. She who was so 
fond of her money! She must be mad! 
But it is a good thing for Alexis.” 

“ Alexis never will take it,” again said 
Rose, in her sad low voice. 

Annette had gone straight home. She 
closed her shop at once, and put up the 
shutters herself, as she did every night; 
but they felt unusually heavy, and Annette 
was a long time about it. So great was 
this feeling of weariness, that she did not 
light the fire for her supper that night, 
according to her wont. “A little bread 
and milk will do for me,” she thought, sit- 
ting down by her black and bare hearth. 
She felt very weak, but with the weakness 
there blended a happy softness. Annette 
knew what she had done, and rejoiced in 
it. She knew that she was old and 
friendless, and she felt too that she was 
very feeble. Her two thousand francs 
had been as a strong bolt between her and 
poverty, and with her own hand she had 
removed it, and poverty might cross her 
threshold any day, enter her home, and 
leave itno more. And Alexis, though he 
should toil from dawn till midnight, could 
not help hermuch. Annette knew this too. 
And she expected nothing from him, but 
was content that her sacrifice should have 
beenentire and deep. The generous reck- 
lessness of her youth had all come back to 
her, and conquered the coldness of old age. 
More things came back to Annette then, 
for as she sat thus musing, and looking at 
her lonely hearth, she fell asleep, and had 
a dream in which her young love was with 
her once more. 

Annette dreamed that she was young 
again, and that, as she walked along a’ 
road which she had never seen before, she 
suddenly met Jean. 

“Oh, Jean!” she said, laying her two 
hands on his shoulders, and looking up in 
his face, “I have had such a dream! I 
thought you had gone away and married 
the farmer’s daughter; and only think!” 
she added, with a gay laugh, of which the 
young music sounded very sweet even in 
her dream; “ only think! I dreamed I was 
an old woman with white hair!” 
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Jean did not answer, but he gently shutters the night before, was burning 
drew forth a brown curl straying from be- still on the table, near a cup of milk and 
neath her white coif, and looked down in | a piece of bread, and, sitting by the black, 
her face with a smile. And they both bare hearth was Annette, pale and rigid, 


laughed aloud to think Annette should 


have dreamed that her dark hair was! 


white. 

This was Annette’s dream — a dream so 
happy and so ~_ that a loud knocking at 
her door did not break it. 
called out, “ Annette! do you hear me? 
Open to me, Annette!” 

Annette only said to Jean: “That is 
Maitre Blondel calling me — let him wait 
a while;” and she dreamed on. 

Early the next morning Alexis was at 
Annette’s door again, but it was fast and 
closed. He knocked, and got no answer. 
Was she doing it on purpose? Then 
Alexis remembered that the outhouse in 
which Rose used to work had a little door 
which was often on the latch; so he went 
round to it, and finding it unlocked, as he 
had half expected, he entered the out- 
house, where he had sometimes stolen in 
to talk to Rose, crossed the yard, and 
went straight to the kitchen. 

“ Annette!” he began, “I bring your 
money.” He paused. The little lamp, of 
which he had seen the light through the 





| with closed eyes, but smiling still. 


“ Annette! Annette!” he cried; but as 
he read the meaning of her silent face, he 
stood awe-struck for a moment; then he 
bowed his head in his hands, and burst 


In vain Alexis | into a loud passion of remorse and grief. 


Yes, Annette was cold and dead. After 
Love, had come Hate, the fierce avenger ; 
and when he was conquered, Death, the 
great peacemaker, closed her wearied eyes, 
and sent the much-suffering woman to 
sleep. 
The village doctor found a long and 
learned name for the cause of Annette’s 
death. It mattered little, after all. What 
good she could do she had done, and she 
was not called upon to pay the cost of the 
generous sacrifice which saved a home in 
Manneville from despair, and filled with 
joy two true and loving hearts. 

And this is the end of Annette’s love- 
story. It began on a lovely May morning, 
in a green cavée, where a happy girl sat 
waiting for her lover, and it ended forty 
odd years later with a dream which left its 
smile on an old woman’s lips. 





**On GeotoaicaL Systems AND ENDEMIC 
Diseasrs,”?’ BY Dr. Morrat.— The writer 
showed that the soil has an influence on the 
composition of the cereal plants grown upon it, 
and on the diseases to which the inhabitants are 
subject. The district in which he practises con- 
sists geologically of the carboniferous and new 
red sandstone or Cheshire sandstone systems. 
The inhabitants of the first are engaged in min- 
ing and agricultural occupations, those of the 
latter in agriculture. Anzmia, with goitre, is 
a very prevalent disease amongst those living on 
the carboniferous system; whilst it is almost un- 
known among those living on the new red sand- 
stone system ; and consumption is also more prev- 
alent amongst the inhabitants of the former. As 
anzwmia is a condition in which there is a de- 
ficiency of the oxide of iron which the blood nat- 
urally contains, Dr. Moffat was led to make an 
examination of the relative consumption of the 
wheat grown on the soil of Cheshire sandstone, 
carboniferous limestone, millstone grit, and a 
transition soil between Cheshire sandstone and 
the grit. The result of the analysis shows that 
the wheat grown on the soil of Cheshire sand- 
stone contains the largest quantity of ash, and 





that there is a larger quantity of phosphoric acid 
in it than in the soils of the carboniferous and 
millstone grit systems; also 2 much larger 
quantity of oxide of iron than in either of them. 
He has calculated that each inhabitant on the 
Cheshire sandstone, if he consumes a pound of 
wheat daily, takes in nearly five grains per day 
of the sesqui-oxide of iron more than the inhab- 
itant of the carboniferous system, and who 
seems, therefore, to be subject to this great lia- 
bility to anemia in consequence of the deficiency 
of iron and phosphoric acid in the food he con- 
sumes. It is not only in the wheat grown upon 
the carboniferous system that there is a defi- 
ciency in the quantity of the oxide of iron, and 
the phosphates, says Dr. Moffat, but also in the 
blood of the animals reared upon it; so that the 
inhabitants upon that system take ina minimum 
quantity of these constituents of the blood, com- 
pared with that taken in by the inhabitants of 
the Cheshire sandstone. He stated that sheep 
were liable to anzemia — a fact which he attrib- 
uted to sheep-walks being upon trap and lime- 
stone hills, in the soil of which there is but lit- 
tle, if any, iron. Atheneum, 
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A FEW evenings ago, we spent an hour 
enjoying some music on the fine organ of 
a certain church. As we stepped out of 
the sacred building, lo! in the west a mar- 
vellous conflagration of scarlet clouds 
dashed across a pure reach of pale sky; 
delicate lines of cloud of wondrous efful- 
gence, bathed in a most tender hue of in- 
conceivable colour, at once bright, soft, 
etherial, remote, melancholy, pure. So 
suggestive, so elevating, so accusing, by 
their extreme beauty’ and purity, we hesi- 
tate not to use the word melancholy ; lead- 
ing the mind away to regions of ineffable 
tranquillity and light unsullied, that on its 
return to this dark earth mourns the ills 
and sorrows of men. Long we gazed at 
the awakened heavens, flushed with new 
lustre as the day declined — brightest ere 
it sped away, and turned again and again 
to gather the beauty of those high clouds, 
where sunlight lingered long after earth 
lay dark below. Paler and paler grew the 
sky ; more westerly passed the colouring, 
as the light left one and another cloud, 
which gradua!ly took the grey shades of 
night. A grave gladness, we had almost 
said a sorrowful rejoicing, took possession 
of us as we thought of so much loveliness 
evolved from such scanty materials, and 
of the reserves of beauty and grandeur 
which such a scene suggests. 

Perhaps the main characteristic of the 
sky is its diversity, open to the enjoyment 
and admiration of all, even of those pent 
in city dens, where, between close walls, 
and from noisome alleys, may some gleams 
be caught of hasting cloud or the far ex- 
panse of blue. Community of interest per- 
tains to the sky. Choice spots of earth, 
and open freedom of the sea, may be given 
to the few for admiration; but the sky 
knows no restriction, and reveals scenes 
of grandeur and loveliness to all who are 
watchful for its display. The poorest 
peasant from the plough may gaze on 
matchless combinations of form and col- 
our, which even a Turner may not fully 
express. Much room for study is there in 
aerial effect, not only in an esthetical 
point of view, but the practical one of 
weather forecasts. Again, no two skies, 
short of perfect blue and complete cloud 
are ever precisely alike ; but day after day 
change follows change in the form, colour- 
ing, height, and massing of clouds. This 
feature of the sky is peculiarly interesting, 
since we may be assured, as we linger to 
look on the glowing west, that no other 
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sunset with clouds was ever precisely like 
that, which so becomes peculiarly ours. 

We are writing in autumn, at which sea- 
son, perhaps, more fine sunsets and sun- 
rises are produced than at any other sea- 
son of the year, especially in late autumn, 
when storms begin to sweep the sky clear 
of vapour between cloud and cloud, and so 
bring about that readiness to receive the 
half colours of the sun. Sunset among the 
higher clouds at such a time is often won- 
derful in brilliancy and duration of colour, 
as well as clear backgrounds of free sky ; 
both sky and colour full of appealing, imag- 
ing some super-earthly rest. Many atime 
have we gone out to take better tha lustre 
of such a sunset, when the far high clouds 
have been bathed with a surpassing tone 
of crimson, or rather a colour for which 
language has no name. Sometimes we 
can foretel the coming splendours of even- 
ing from the clear sky below, which at far 
altitudes bears thin and delicate and well- 
defined lines of white cloud, crossing and 
interlacing, but stationary to us for hours. 
As the sun goes lower, first an amber 
warmth comes upon them, slowly deepen- 
ing to orange, which gradually and almost 
imperceptibly turns to scarlet; then comes 
that tone of crimson, above all others pure 
and soft and pensive, as the lustre floods 
the West, and completes the magical chord 
of beauty of unexpressible, clean, shadow- 
less colour. Such a colour we once saw re- 
flected on the craggy summits of part of 
the mighty Berwyn, like beacon-fires lit 
for joy. The heights of that mountain- 
range were fairly aflame with dying day- 
light. 

How strange it is that so many people 
take little or no regard to the beauties and 
wonders of creation around them! We 
have more than once been struck by * 
the apathy of those about us, when the 
flushed heavens called for admiration: no 
rapt gaze— perhaps no regard at all — 
when burning filaments of cloud lay dashed 
across the west by a masterly hand. 
Again, how commonly do we find ordinary 
people we pass in the way pay no heed 
when cloud beauty calls for observation. 
All that wealth, all that display, is lost to 
them; they apparently care not for it; so 
that it is not a rare thing to find a look of 
surprise, or some token of disdain when 
we point out the beauty of cloud. Only 
a few days ago we passed along a suburb 
of a midland town, where the ascending 
road gave a good view towards the west, 
which at that time glowed in rare tints of 
sunset that permeated many delicate lo 
cloudlets of unspeakable tranquillity an 
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charm, thrown upon a clean sky ranging 
in tint from blue to green and primrose. 
Several clouds were contorted and turned 
up at the edges in a strange wild way, as 
though just transfixed after a boiling tem- 
pest. A knot of young workmen stood 
where a good view might be had of such 
splendour; they were grouped in common 
conversation, heeding only each other’s 
“ chaffing” talk, without one look across 
to the west, as it seemed to us,— certainly 
without any worthy regard. Their loss the 
greater. Several times, from a railway 
carriage, we have caught glimpses of a 
good sunset; but found generally the oc- 
cupants of the compartment indifferent 
thereto. Thus common gifts of great 
worth are often disregarded. Those young 
men standing vacantly “in their shirt- 
sleeves,” coatless and loud of speech, would 
probably see more to admire in the gross 
portraiture of the “Marquis of Granby,” 
that great warrior so often found gracing 
a wayside tavern, in amazing sleeves and 
buttons, and, with a far-seeing eye, sub- 
limely looking into the far distance! Their 
loss, we repeat, the greater. 

It came to pass this last spring, that we 
stood one evening at sundown, on the sum- 
mit of craggy Moel Wyn. Here and there, 


on this side, on that, the pride of evening 
rested on the brown backs of sundry 


mountains near, burnishing their rugged 
tops with surprising rosy light. But away, 
over the sea, hung poised a few drops of 
gold that fairly dazzled sight, becoming 
changed to warmer and softer colour as 
the sun set behind the sea. The clouds 
were few, but what a melting lustre theirs! 
No brightness on earth can surpass the 
pure tints of such clouds, that verily seer 
the gates to some heavenly city. brief 
while was that crimson sheen upon them, 
then gradually the light left them one by 
one: until we scarce could see them, so 
inconspicuous but as receptacles of that 
marvellous light. Such a change to cold 
ashy grey, mostly brings the observer a 
touch of mild regret for so much beaut 
one. We have before now longed to fol- 
ow the sun at the same distance round 
the world, and see one continued sunset with 
all its marvels and mysteries of beauty. 
Occasionally it happens that a sunset re- 
veals to us the unequal distance of clouds, 
that in broad daylight seem alike removed 
from us, by leaving a rich legacy of light 
on some, while others are standing’ in the 
cold. The clouds nearest to us are soon- 
est abandoned to grey: while remote 
shreds of snowy vapour continue invested 
resplendently. Colour lingers longest on 
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the highest clouds, especially at altitudes 
where water can only exist as snow or mi- 
nutely frozen vapour. These remain white 
when the sun has set to us, but still for 
some time shines fully there: then comes 
the charming change, while the tints lin- 
ger, tost by reflection from cloud to cloud, 
a3 though unwilling to be gone. Now and 
then such clouds may be seen to brighten 
into fresh tints after we deemed their 
treasure gone, the reflection caught just 
for a moment from some lower and more 
westerly clouds, just then taking the full 
splendour of evening. 

Sometimes it shall happen, probably 
only once or twice in a lifetime, that at 
sunset the sky from horizon to zenith, is | 
flecked with minute cloudlets, thick as fall- 
ing flakes of snow. Provided the light 
catches these at the right angle, we havea 
scenic display compared with which all 
earthly pageantry is poor indeed. It be- 
comes as though the heavens were strewn 
with the blazing wings of seraphim. Awed 
into reverence we gaze entranced, when 
thus sun and cloud combine to show us a 
little of what may be done in the way of 
colour. So lifts our hearts that beatific 
vision into contemplation and awe, that we 
long to pass the portals of that bright city, 
of which it is told us “there is no night 
there.” We have beheld such a sunset 
overspread the face of the sky, like bright 
grains of wheat flung from the sower’s 
hand. Then is the rich reflection glowing 
on the favoured earth, its fields, and trees, 
and human dwellings. Then is its lustre 
caught from the eye of a friend, westward 
turned in fellowship of admiration. Then 
the unwonted ruby light is on the page we 
have left to front the sky. Then we meas- 
ure not its parts of beauty, but stand 
mute, struck into silent wonder and de- 
light, while such passages of unearthly 
melody are being rendered out of the air. 
When such hues of tenderness have left 
the sky, we feel we have been privileged 
to gaze upon one of the choicest pictures 
of the Great Master. 

Such occasions very rarely come: per- 
haps but once during our lifetime. Hear 
Ruskin upon them: his words very great- 
ly surpass anything we could say upon 
such sunsets. “Nature has a thousand 
ways of rising above herself, but the no- 
blest manifestations of her capability of 
colour are in these sunsets among the high 
clouds. I speak especially of the moment 
when the sun’s light turns pure rose-colour, 
and when this light falls upon a zenith 
covered with countless cloud-forms of in- 
conceivable delicacy, threads and flakes of 
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vapour, which would in common daylight 
be pure snow-white, and which give there- 
fore fair field to the tone of light. There 
is then no limit to the multitude, and no 
check to the intensity, of the hues as- 
sumed. The whole sky from the zenith to 
the horizon, becomes one molten mantling 
sea of colour and fire: every black bar 
turns into massy gold, every ripple and 
wave into unsullied crimson and purple 
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some form or other nearly every day of 
our lives. On this evening of October, 
1870, we are having refreshing rain for 
hours, which the aspect of the sky makes 
one think to be general over the Island, 
after’ a dry time of three weeks at the 


least, during which not one shower has 
| fallen, we believe, in this district. 


It has 
been interesting to note the sky change 
concurrent with a falling barometer, yes- 


and scarlet, and colours for which there | terday and to-day; and this morning the 
are no words in language and no ideas in| fog gave way to a general high obscura- 


the mind —things which can only be con- 
ceived while they are visible: the intense 
hollow blue of the upper sky melting 
through it all, shewing here deep and pure 
and er there modulated by the 
filmy formless body of the transparent va- 
pour: till it is lost imperceptibly in its 
crimson and gold.” 

Dwellers by the sea have large opportu- 
nity for observing and studying a variety 
of sunsets, many of which are effective and 
would be worth as 
open uninterrupte 
towards the west, affords every chance of 
,8eeing whatever sunset effect there is: 
whereas the power of the evening is fre- 
quently lost to others by near obstructions 
to sight. Now and then the gleaming 
west lies reflected in a flickering sea, which 
sparkles with gems whose multitude gives 
power. Sometimes rays of evening fall 
upon bits of sea, aglow as with fires fallen 
from the firmament. Occasionally, and 
more rarely, a calm sea yields much of the 
form and colour of clouds reflected therein, 
and so repeats the splendour. Passages 
of surprising effect ever and anon arrest 
the eye of the dweller on a western shore, 
comprising lustre and gloom; warmth 


of splendid colouring contrasted with’ 


deathly shades of grey; rich purple clouds 
seen beside gleams of gold; voluminous 
rolls of vapour passing across a single long 
line of thin scarlet cloud; deep tones of 
neighbouring water set off by alluring 
flashes of sunlight beyond, on the far hori- 
zon of the sea; blackest mass of sea and 
sky, contrasted with luminous spaces of 
peculiar greenish sky low in the north- 
west, when the sun has been gone an hour 
or two; bright detachments of light re- 
flected from pools left by the tide among the 
black sands of late evening, which reflec- 
tions look like openings in the earth to an- 
other sky below; the play of many ef- 
fects of evening on the dimpling arch of 
Bea. 

Leaving the consideration of sunsets, we 
turn to more sober but scarcely less inter- 
esting combinations of cloud, visible in 


cial description. The | 
view of sky, if seen | 
|some great change affecting the whole 





tion of cloud, spread over the entire sky, 
with detached clouds passing below: —a 
sure sign of rain at hand, and generally 
much of it. For some years past we have 
observed a gradual veiling of the whole 
sky at high altitudes, with underclouds 
moving separately, is mostly followed 
speedily with continuous rain. It would 
seem as though the great body of the at- 
mosphere at such a time were slowl 

relinquishing a part of its moisture, whic 

soon resolves itself into a steady rain. 
This would seem to be brought about by 


mass of the air, as distinct from rain 
brought up directly from the sea. But 
how mysterious the “balancings of the 
clouds, the wondrous works of Him that is 
perfect in knowledge!” What is this 
great change that brings the treasures of 
the rain this evening, whereas for weeks 
it seemed as though all the moisture had 
forsaken the sky, and only fogs of earth 
were left? What hath loosened the bands 
of the air that before seemed tied with 
continuous drought? Verily small is our 
knowledge of any material thing, and 
scanty even yet our intimacy with the 
laws imposed by the Almighty on the 
workings of nature. 

Who has not been charmed while won- 
dering at those miracles of towering cumu- 
lus clouds beheld in a spring day of alter- 
nate sun and shower? Largely weighted 
with folds of vapour, substantial-looking, 
black and angry next the earth; rising 
into plications of wreathing steam, that 
boils and alters as we gaze, displaying 
most subtle shades of grey, from pure 
snow-white to deep brown or purple 
gloom, and revealing cavernous depths of 
rounded pendulous walls back into their 
very heart; passing above into tenderest 
and purest white of many gradations of 
folding surface, sharply outlined against a 
background of foveal blue. Such clouds 
are studies in themselves, and exhibit deli- 
cacies of tinting, and melting of light into 
shade, such as we find scarcely equalled 
elsewhere. In such clouds we may see the 
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shadows of one part cast on another, tell- 
ing up in wondrous semblance of solidity, 
and showing the at size of one such 
cloud, which may be guessed at from 
the extent of moving shadow cast on the 
landscape. We have watched such a 
cloud travelling over the plain in summer, 
and seen it launch forth a tongue of light- 
ning, followed by thunder peal and patter- 
ing hail, then passing on undiminished. 
How sometimes we see such clouds soar- 
ing to the zenith in vesture of clear white, 
as though assailing the very seat of the 
empyrean! So.also have we seen them 
standing on the verge of night, like 
stranded icebergs in a polar sea, and 
takng a soft warm tinting of rose from 
the setting sun, the very counterpart of 
the last rosy light on the crest of the 


Alps. 

The contrast is marked when such cumu- 
lus clouds detached pass rapidly under 
other high clouds of long-striated and con- 
torted forms at rest in the far quiet of the 
upper sky, and well away from the troub- 
lous wind that drives along their breth- 
ren nearer earth. Now and then we see 
the lower sky change its cloud several 
times, and wear a variety of aspects, while 
remote shreds of snow retain their form, 
howsoever strange and agitated. Such 
still, high clouds are like the lofty thoughts 
and purest feelings which should soar and 
abide in the highest concave of the dome 
of the soul, though rack of storm may fly 
below and overshadow the ground with 
flecks of gloom. Very suggestive are the 
images of rest brought by such remote 
thin clouds of calm white. In imagina- 
tion we gain their snowy repose “above 
the dissonance of time,” and away from 
the cares that will more or less pertain to 
life. Professor Wilson has some beautiful 
lines upon this subject, and was wont to 
take long rambles among the Westmore- 
land mountains by night, when beauty of 
moon and cloud particularly won his ad- 
miration. Hear his words: — 


** The waveless clouds that hung amid the light, 
By Mercy’s hand with braided glory wove, 
Seemed, in their boundless mansions, to my 

sight, 
Like guardian spirits o’er the land they love. 


** My heart lay pillowed on their wings of snow, 
Drinking the calm that slept on every fold, 
Till memory of the life she led below, 

Scemed like a tragic tale to pity told.’’ 


For thorough enjoyment of open air, and 
for picturesque effect of sky, no days sur- 
pass those intermediate days, mostly of 
spring and early summer, when the pure 
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blue is “dashed with wandering isles ” of 
cloud detached, changing, bright, and high 
—days when the rain of yesterday has 
thinned and cleared the air, and the whole 
pageantry of sky and landscape stands re- 
vealed in sharp definition, every bit of 
colour telling up on forest, glade, or hill, 
while the far horizon lies expressed in pe- 
culiar distinctness. This is the time for 
cloud study in one variety, if from some 
eminence or mountain, so much the better 
for beholding the manifold, shadows of 
moving clouds, such as lie (like dark is- 
lands on the sea) upon the fair face of 
earth. Interesting it is to watch a huge 
cloud come on from the horizon, growing 
in bulk as it approaches our station, and 
observe, at the same time, its shadows 
conforming to undulations of country be- 
low, now mounting some hill, perhaps lost 
to us for a moment on the far side, then 
sweeping over the crest and down the 
slopes, as though making up lost time: or 
enveloping field, and wood, and village, 
with its ample cloak, until it reaches where 
we stand, when suddenly we plunge into 
shade, and as rapidly again into light, 
while the skirts of the cloud pass onward 
away. Such cloud-shadows, on a gleamy 
day, have power to unfold to us the pas- 
sages and configurations of the hills; for 
what looks afar as a broad unbroken sur- 
face of mountain is suddenly seen to consist 
of a series of ridges and valleys, when the 
shadows cross them and plunge into the 
hollows alternately with leaping the crags. 
Into bold definition do they often throw 
up the hills, gleam and gloom resting in 
turn on their varied surface : here a bright 
light, there a deep tone of purple or 
brown. 

This brings us to speak of a good effect 
of cloud once beheld among the Stretton 
Hills of Shropshire. An artist friend had 
accompanied us one evening up the Rag- 
leth, which hill stands separated by the 
Stretton valley from the extensive moor- 
land range of the Long Mynd, there brok- 
en into rounded masses of rich brown 
moor and rifted with valleys that extend 
far into its broad back. As we stayed 
up there a long time admiring the view, a 
grand effect came on. Enormous masses 
of heavy cloud brooded over the hills, shot 
with lurid under-light from the sinkin 
sun, and assumed marvellous purples onl 
browns of what we would call /uminous 
glooms that swept the lowering edges of 
cloud over a score of miles, and lay re- 
flected on the broad Long Mynd range 
in tones: of severest purple, that height- 
ened its grand sweeping s » and 
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drew our repeated wonder and admira-; 
tion. Over so large a surface of cloud | 
and hills lay that effect of ponderous col- 
our; yet between the air was clear, and | 
enabled the eye to travel far south-ward 
when it could detach itself from those un- 
wonted purples and browns. 

Did you ever remark how, in the case 
of some clouds, there was a supreme deli- 
cacy of shadow, and shading of grey into 

y, of brown into brown, so gradually 
and softly, that while you looked you won- 
dered? We have seen the lights of ‘some 
clouds so interwoven and interchanged, 
and passing so miraculously one into an- 
other, that we might almost call them 
shades of white. So subtly, so delicately 
will one bulging billow of cloud overlap an- 
other of scarcely discernible difference of 
shading, yet separated off in so marked a 
way, that we are left to wonder how such 
distinction is apparent. Occasionally we 
see such clouds evolving themselves and 
boiling up in protuberant bosses out of 
their inmost recesses, all the time cleaving 
the blue air with sharpest outline. This 
bold outline, so defined and clear, is a 
wonder in itself, when we think of the 
soft vapoury nature of clouds. How, one 
asks, can a puff of vapour, shaken and 
altered at every breeze, rear such a tower- 


ing solidity of semblance, and assail the 
sky like a dome of white marble? Some- 


thing, doubtless, is due to distance; but 
there remains a mystery about the consist- 
ency of a cumulus cloud, as, indeed, of 
clouds in general. Like leviathans of 
the air, they hold on their way, undaunted 
by the fiery sunlight beating on their 
flanks. 

There are many mysteries concerning 
clouds. For instance, how comes it that 
we shall find the sky laden with clouds 
that trail near the ground and drag strag- 
gling rags of blackness, that yet pass over 
without so much as a spot of rain? 
Whereas, perhaps shortly afterwards, when 
the air is far lighter, and the clouds higher 
and paler, a steady rain descends? We 
are led to ask, What held it up before, 
and why falls it now? No doubt some 
aerial, probably electrical, change has come 
about; but what change? And by what 
astonishing chemistry of the air is so vast 
a weight of water upheld? Then, again, 
what changes are those that resolve the 
dark clouds out of previously invisible va- 
seed as largely diffused in the air? We 

now the air is clearest when containing 
the greatest amount of moisture : in what 





way, then, is so large a body of water sus- 
tained which a cold wind can quickly 
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throw down in blinding sheets of rain or 
hail? Truly must we confess our utmost 
knowledge to be merely playing with the 
surface of things, whose inner workings 
defy our keenest search. This vast aerial 
ocean, at the bottom of which we live, 
hath many wonders, and among them con- 
spicuously these travelling reservoirs of 
water, sent as bounties for herb and seed 
into a thousand lands; not alone where 
men dwell in friendly communities, but 
“on the wilderness where no man is,” 
where only the wildest animals of the des- 
ert yield unconsciously thanks to the 
Giver. 

To-night, as we write, the hurrying rack 
is driven over the earth, while the storm 
walks the sky on the wings of the wind, 
and flings the torn rags of cloud far from 
the edges of the great masses of black 
tempest that come surging up from the 
west. What a gust was that! shrieking at 
our windows, as though some troubled . 
spirit sought a refuge from the storm. So 
rain-laden the clouds, that spates impinge 
with great noise on the panes, even during 
the strongest gusts: splashes of rain 
against which—oh, the poverty of um- 
brellas. But we may even enjoy bein 
abroad on such a night, with a sort of wild 
savage glee at the fury of the elements, as 
we become a part of the storm, and let 
out our fancies on the pennons of the 
blast, and watch the driven clouds racing 
along in troubled shapes and strange be- 
wildered companies, and press our way 
steadily against the tremendous wind as 
we feel the comfort of a good stout coat 
and a cap that defies the sudden gust. 
How the wind wrestles with the trees, 
and tears away branches, while it sends 
the leaves afar, as boughs bend and rise 
again under the mighty pressure, with 
forms strangely altered from those pes 
wear on calm days. But the flying rac 
overhead shews best the strength of the 
storm, like breakers on the ocean shore. 
How thoroughly such a storm clears this 
highway of cloud from impurities and 
smoke of towns, bringing us a fresh supply 
of oxygen from the sea, as we feel when 
inhaling the great freshness and sharpness 
of the air, which at such times differs but 
little from that of the coast. Last evening 
we were out on a long walk at sundown, 
and from some high hills remarked a level 
whitish mixture of mist and smoke lying 
over this inland town, like a long lake in 
a far landscape. But all that is gone to- 
night, and, instead thereof, we have a 
changed atmosphere that an hour or so 
ago was far on the broad Atlantic. 
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Gales of the equinox! how powerfully do , hear the rolling thunder, almost without a 


they sweep along! as we listen and watch 
the sky, we feel almost as though it would 
be enjoyable to launch our spirits off on 
the wings of the wind. How to-night the 
drifting clouds must be blending with 
tossed waves on the sea, where the crests 
of huge billows are swept off like smoke 
by the fury of the gale, and sea and sk 
are confused in one mass of hurrying, blind- 
ing mist, that drenches the struggling, 
loud-voiced mariners, like immersion in 
the sea itself, while spates of strong rain 
dash against the fisherman’s window on 
the shore! Well for the wife within if 
her husband and sons are safely housed 
to-night ; for, without doubt, some good 
fellows will go to the bottom ere the morn- 
ing light arrives. Peace be with them 
above the storm! 

Speaking of storms, how varied are the 
manifestations of cloud when thunder ac- 
cumulations walk the sky like an army 
with banners! Sometimes a dense dark 
mass of cloud is resolved out of the 
troubled air by slow degrees, culminating 
at length in the flash and peal. Sometimes 
clouds are borne on the wind much as or- 
dinary clouds, sending here and there their 
tongues of flame and fertilizing rain. At 
times a great bank of tempest-cloud comes 
up from the horizon, charged with wrath, 
like a battalion of resistless warriors, wide, 
and deep, and high. We have seen such a 
mass of cloud filling all the broad horizon 
in front of us as we stood on a hill, and 
assuming remarkable tones of colour, down 
even to copper tint, and dark shades of 
— green, lurid and fearful to see. 

ake sure tempest is abroad at such a 
time, and that of no little severity. We 
have seen such clouds come rolling up on 
the electrical breeze, and eddying over in 
curves like the waves of the sea, as faster 
and faster they hastened on, as though 
possessed of an independent life of their 
own, until the storm burst on us in all 
its wild roar and conflict, obscuring every- 
thing in profound gloom, and drenching us 
with sheets of flung rain. Oh, the power 
of cloud is seen forcibly when out of the 
blackness starts the jagged lightning, as 
though the very firmament were cloven, 
followed by a crash like the dissolution of 
all things. Out of the gloomiest and most 
sullen clouds comes thus the brightest and 
most instantaneous and dazzling light. We 
may often have witnessed such a storm be- 
fore, yet are we again awed and amazed at 
the instantaneous flash, quick as the execu- 
tion of the fiat of God. What commotion 
must be going on in the air, as for hours we 





pause. On rare occasions the clouds pee 
ceding a storm may be seen boiling like a 
cauldron, twisting and turning one over 
another, as though directly stirred by 
some great staff. Once, when on a twen- 
ty-mile journey across country, we wit- 
nessed a white wave of cloud driven up by 
a tremendous wind, and cresting over just 
like a great breaker on the coast. A fear- 
ful storm followed. Again, what a power 
is abroad in the air, when at night we 
can watch the lightning burst over the sky 
in a blaze of light, from which are seen 
threads of electricity irradiating in every 
direction! How profound the darkness 
that follows, smiting us in the face, and 
like a black wall! 

Turn we for a moment or two to an- 
other phase of the highway of cloud, and 
one widely contrasted with the last. It 
was but a few evenings ago we sat some 
time in our little study, admiring the ef- 
fects of moon and clouds, as light vapour 
cathe across again and again, whitening as 
it neared the moon, and becoming vested 
with delicate haloes of light when they 
crossed that shield of silver, until again 
they wore their sober shadings of grey. 
What exquisite effects of calm! how deep 
the repose of the scene, which seemed to 
reprove all unseemly haste of men! Now 
some tiny cloudlet would pause an instant, ; 
bathed in silvery radiance, penetrated with 
peace. Now a darkercloud would obscure 
the moon, only for it again to career, as it 
were, into light and freedom all the bright- 
er by contrast. Now a thin veil would be 
drawn across the disk, which told its at- 
tenuations in tints of finest gradation. 
Now all lower clouds would pass off, leav- 
ing the lamp of night in majesty unob- 
scured, exulting in the pure illimitable 
heavens. On some autumn nights, when 
winds are up, in addition to the usual ef- 
fects of golden light, we may see some pe- 
culiar tints of green, as clouds are driven 
along. Then what sudden contrasts pre- 
sent themselves of light and gloom, as the 
splendour of one moment is merged in 
black midnight of shade the next, when a 
huge cloud dashes across the moon, which 
seems herself endued with visible motion, 
and to plunge in dark caves of obscurity 
until alt trace of the light is gone. By 
and by out leaps the glowing orb, again 
vesting tree, and field, and hill with a 
lovely sheen, and casting a fringe of 
beauty on the skirts of the fying cloud. 
Fair passages of Night: how do they 
image scenes of unearthly tranquillity, 
drawing away the mind from the 
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ss its 


cares of day which too largely en 
well on the 


attention, and leading it to 
hope of a grand rest remaining ! 

uring the evenings of ‘the 24th and 
25th of this October, men were startled by 
a sudden and wonderful light, illumining 
the heavens shortly after sunset. We our- 
selves went out one of those evenings, and 
were surprised by the unwonted light cast 
over half the sky. A little to the south of 
the zenith was a kind of halo or corona, 
dark in the centre, from which emanated 
rays or streamers of light which descended 
on several sides down to the horizon, like 
the fingers of a great hand spread out. In 
the east and southwest were broad spaces 
of bright rosy light, like the fairest colours 
of sunset, so strong as to tint a watch-face 
and white articles of dress: and changing 
their position and form as time went on, 
sometimes extended up to the corona be- 
fore mentioned, sometimes seen as rosy 
streamers shooting up from the north: 
while on this side, on that, turn where we 
would, bright auroral light would at one 
moment or other light up the heavens in a 
startling way, enongh to terrify simple 
folks in far rural places. After two hours 
or so had elapsed, the display vanished 
from the dome of our sky, and resolved it- 
self into a pale auroral arch in the north, 
near the horizon, from which shot up, now 
and then, pale quivering streamers. As 
we watch such a display, while the sud- 
denly awakened heavens are aglow with 
wondrous and changing colours, a thrill of 
awe comes across us as we surmise on the 
origin and mode of operation and influence 
of such phenomena. 

We will imagine an early morning of 
spring, and ourselves stationed on some 
mountain, surveying the eg ae of day. 
As the light dimly and coldly first breaks 
in the east, it gradually reveals the earth- 
clouds, those mists that night leaves in the 
lap of the world, settled in all valleys 
most probably, very like the appearance 
of lakes, with here and there some height 
raised above the vapour: all looking cold, 
grey, cheerless. Slowly the light grows 
up the east, while more and more clearly 
we can discern the face of the land in its 
broader features, until rich tints gleam 
along the eastern clouds like watch-fires 
burning in the dawn. There away they 
strike, higher, and wider, and richer; now 
the whole east is eloquent with colour, and 
lavishes streaks of rosy light on the high 
rocks, tinting the mist surface into warmer 
shewing, while clearer and yet more clear 
becomes our view of earth and mist below, 
until at length bursts forth the sun, like a 
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strong man armed. All nature is glad 
with the returning day, and man, bird, and 
beast, begin to bestir themselves over a 
space of « thousand leagues. When wea- 
rying sickness claims us for its own, how 
welcome the first streaks of dawn through 
the bedroom window, after the long rest- 
less night ! “ My soul waiteth for the Lord, 
more than they that watch for the morn- 
ing.” What significance in the words! 
how full of powerful simile! We see the 
solemn watch standing onthe walls of old 
Jerusalem, with face toward the east, wait- 
ing and watching for the morning. Surely 
it comes at last, the glad light cheering the 
heart that hath watched so eagerly. To 
return: presently, if we watch long enough 
we shall see the mists astir and rising here 
and there out of their graves in the dark 
valleys. We shall see a slow but sure 
movement of change coming over the fogs 
and earth-clouds, as by degrees they obey 
the sun; one by one coming forth and 
creeping like ghosts alon the flanks of the 
dripping hills about which they wreathe in 
shapes fantastic. When the most of the 
valleys are clear to those who walk at such 
a time, we shall see the mists still lingering 
about all the loftier heights, and now first 
taking their rank as true clouds. As the 
morning advances, we find these clouds 
rising higher up the mountains, and one 
by one floated off as detached aerial clouds 
to join their fellows now dotting the blue, 
many of such latter having been ry 
tibly drawn up by the sun out of the hol- 
lows and from the plains of earth. What 
a glorious prospect expands before us on 
any such morning, just when all neighbour- 
ing heights are clear, and the sky is 
adorned with light fleecy clouds that do 
but enhance the blue! Who does not feel 
the better for such a view, and more free 
and easy of heart? Often on such heights 
our hearts partake of the lightness of the 
air. Standing well above the earth, we 
feel the benign influence of the sky, which, 
as a childish fancy, seems nearer. If dur- 
ing any change of the morning, some ' 
clouds overshadow us where we stand, we 
feel more separated from earth, as the 
white vapour wraps us round. And how 
strange and unexpected the freaks and 
changes of clouds witnessed from such high 
standing-point: now dissolving and leavy- 
ing no trace in the sunny sky, now forming 
around some peak out of a clear air, now 
settling on the hills, now rising up rapidly, 
like smoke out of some ravine. The 
effects of seeing clouds forming below us 
and settling on the hills, or clinging perti- 
naciously to some craggy summit, or re- 
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posing on a level bank like down, is capti- 
vating and sometimes startling. Once on 
starting down at evening from the top of 
Snowdon, when the sky was clear, we were 
surprised how segidly clouds began to 
form here and there on the lower spurs of 
- the mountain, while we above were free. 
At one time a ridge would be touched 
with a snowy vapour, and a moment after 
quite clear: then out of a deep ravine a 
column ofcloud would rise to shew itself 
in the colder air above. We felt how un- 
certain was the clearness of vision we en- 
joyed, and how perilous a walk over 
Snowdon may become, in the uncertainty 
of evening clouds, which at any moment 
might wrap us round as with a cloak. 
mong the mountains we have a better 
arena for the display of atmospheric ef- 
fects. There we find stronger tellings of 
light and shade, more subtle passages of 
colouring. Where masses of rock of divers 
forms soar far into the sky, there do they 
gather to themselves wonderful properties 
of obscurity and relief, of gaiety and 
eg Clouds play abont their broad 
anks as not on lesser elevations, and 
hover on their topmost crests, to add 
greater dignity to the scene and reveal to 
men more of the mysteries of the air. 


There, up among the ruined crags and 
along the face of deadly mural precipices, 
occur those contrasts of temperature and 
density between rock and wind, such as 


attract or disperse the clouds. There we 
may often see that striking effect of some 
cloud Ye erccnnges | clinging to some lofty 
peak for hours, while all the sky besides is 
clear, and the entire landscape below re- 
joices in sunshine. It is not one cloud 
that lingers up there but many, that shew 
themselves for a moment and are gone, 
formed out of the warm moisture-laden air 
upon the cold stones of that high point, 
which condenses the cloud upon itself for 
a moment, only to be again taken up and 
lost in the warm air beyond. This is often 
very tantalizing to the traveller, who casts 
wistful glances from the heated valleys up 
to the cloudy peaks, where still and yet 
still the vapour lingers, as though never 
more to leave them. Sometimes he has to 
wait for a week or more, before a favour- 
able opportunity occurs for the ascent of 
some attractive mountain. Nor must we 
always trust the guides in their opinion on 
the weather, which, not unfrequently, 
turns out quite opposite to their views; 
though, of course, long acquaintance with 
wind and cloud and their own mountains 
gives them a good general idea of the sub- 
ject. We remember a trusty guide at Kes- 
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wick, once remarking, just before accompa- 
nying two of us up Skiddaw, “ It will be fine, 
but I don’t know about the wind.” It was 
a lovely day, scarcely a breath of air was 
stirring, and altogether delightful. But, 
sure enough, there was a wind on Skiddaw 
enough to blow one off. Indeed, one man 
was blown down, and cut the knee of his 
unmentionables ; another person who came 
up shortly afterwards had his face cut with 
small stones flung by the wind. We had 
to lean at a great angle to avoid being 
blown over, and were thankful for what 
shelter we could find behind the cairn of 
stones on the top. But below all was 
quiet, and only a gentle breeze stirred the 
surface of Derwentwater, when afterwards 
we boated on that queenly lake. Now, 
how could the guide ¢e// there would be a 
wind such as we found on Skiddaw? Per- 
haps from the motion and direction of the 
few clouds; but it puzzles us yet. That 
guide, Robinson by name, was a trusty and 
respectful fellow, and had often had what 
Christopher North calls “a good sprink- 
ling of the heavens.” 

There is nobody like an old mountain 
shepherd for weather wisdom, who spends 
long hours of profound solitude amid mist 
and cloud, in severe loneliness of remote 
glens, and on the wide fenceless moor. 

ou shall often see his face scarred with 
wrinkles, like the front of a precipice long 
worn by wind and rain. Little recks he 
of a Highland mist, or even the snow- 
storm that sweeps the wilds and buries 
landmarks. He knows at least something 
of the aspects of clouds, and understands 
a little of the whispers of the wind. 
Whence comes the fairest weather he can 
tell you, and from what quarter to expect 
the heaviest spates of rain. Often led, for 
very companionship, to study the face of 
the sky, he grows instinctively to recog- 
nize its features and to gather its teaching, 
as with solemn visage he scans the firma- 
ment, and gazes afar through the level 
atmosphere from his high watch on the 
mountain side. How many secrets of hill 
and cloud are in his keeping! how to him 
are their rarer aspects familiar! We low- 
landers may come and go, and fancy we 
know something of the mountains; but 
his home is in the mist, his walk the free 
ranges of cloudy fell. 

Doubtless among the influences ye | 
upon the formation and dispersion o 
clouds, their descent in rain to fertilize 
the fields, or absorption again in the atmo- 
sphere, the element or energy known to us 
as electricity plays a most active mess 
greater probably during days of mild be- 
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nign showers than when thunder-storms 
rend the air. Secret but most effectual 
are the processes over a thousand leagues 
that gather out of ocean and the air those 
beneficial rain-clouds of every season. 
None can say how electricity and heat act 
in combination, being possibly separate 
expressions of one power of law imparted to 
nature. We all know there is an intimate 
connection, during a thunder-storm, be- 
tween the flash and the succeeding shower ; 
hence we infer the agency, greater or less, 
at work during the fall of calm and mod- 
erate showers. Again, as the power of 
the air to uphold invisible vapour is pro- 
portionate to its heat, it follows that a 
sudden contact with a cold current from 
any quarter must throw down out of the 
warmer air a quantity of water equal to cold 
superadded. This we may often observe 
to take place; as frequently seen, for in- 
stance, when « harsh cold wind from the 
north or east meets a warm air from the 
south or west; then we often see a thick 
drizzle to fall for hours, until the warm air 
is displaced or the excess of water precipi- 
tated. This moisture-suspending power of 
the air, according to temperature, is easily 
made the subject of experiment. Thus a 
cold water-bottle, on a dining table in 
summer, is often seen to have condensed a 
coating of water-drops out of the warm 
air of the room, the chilled air close to the 
vessel being able no longer to sustain all 
the water it had before. Hence also, as 
before alluded to, arises the frequent cloud 
clinging so determinedly to mountain sum- 
mits, when the cloud is actually formed, in 
many cases by the mountain, its rocks be- 
ing much colder than the warm air dashing 
against them. A common instance of the 
power of warm air to uphold water, is 
often seen in summer, when the steam we 
know to be issuing from the funnel of a 
railway cngine is taken up instantly by 
the atmosphere, without any appearance 
of steam or vapour. But how comes it 
that now and then we find the sky over- 
shadowed with black clouds, whose dark- 
ness shows their density and height, which 
pass over, it may be even for hours, with- 
out a spot of water falling? Clouds that 
contain water enough to desolate a wide 
stretch of country, yet which are held up 
so remarkably, we know not how; while 
occasionally we find it raining smartly, 
when the sun is shining and the blue sky 
scarcely contains a trace of cloud. Here 
we are brought up to one of the wonders 
of creation, whose inner cause and effect 
baffle our utmost search. Well is it if 
while we wouder we adore. 
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Nothing more marvellous, if we could 
estimate them duly, than the silent slowly- 
falling crystals of snow, that pure miracle 
of the air; simple in its exquisite white- 
ness, complex in its perfection of deli- 
cate crystallization; the angles and lines 
whereof are absolutely true, fashioned of 
law, obedient, we see, to fixed rules of 
creation imposed by the hand of God. 
Thus far down the stream of time is that 
snow crystal falling with entire silence on 
thy black vesture, as obedient to settled 
law and plan fore-determined as the first 
white mantle of winter that ever fell in 
these northern latitudes. As we gaze on 
its beauty, so perfect yet so fragile, we 
think of the power reserved for creation 
of beauty, since so much has been given to 
so evancesent a thing. How lightly fall the 
white flakes out of the heavy and troubled 
air! delicately as an angel visitant from 
realms of light. What so fragile as these 
frozen mists of air which a breath can de- 
stroy, yet what more mighty or terrible to 
men as the wild moor during a bitter win- 
ter’s night when the dense storm blinds 
and baffles the benumbed traveller, who 
stumbles on over hidden rocks, and 
through curved snow-drift, until —— 
all roa is lost, and hopeless and mightily 
wearied he lays him down to sleep, his 
long, last sleep? Singly so weak, those 
flakes of snow, gone quickly from spicular 
crystal into plain water-drop! But banded 
together how resistless! like the inroad of 
remorseless tyrants of the north, they 
spare neither man, beast, nor bird in their 
fury, when wild winter is at work on the 
hills, forming drifts of wondrous beauty 
of curvature and rosy colouring, but so 
deadly to the lost traveller or aged shep- 
herd. With what surpassing purity snow 
covers the earth! the darkness that lately 
filled the air lying so radiantly on the 
silent landscape. We have thus brought 
to us something of the severe stillness 
that mostly reigns among icebergs and 
snow-fields of the far north. The snow 
that round our homes is drifted into such 
exquisite curves and reflects light so deli- 
cately and multiplies shadows of such in- 
conceivable softness and gradation, was 
yesterday in the highway of the northern 
sky, above widely extended plains of ice 
where white bears and foxes range, within 
the light of flickering aurora. 

Earth presents few images of loneliness 
and simple dreariness greater than that of 
rain far out on the open sea. In thinkin 
of that wide uniformity of sea and aan 
one instinctively associates ideas of dis- 
comfort and cold and solitude therewith: 
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hence the desolation and cheerlessness of 
the scene, in our imagination. But there 
we see the littleness of man’s power to! 
mould or alter the grand phases of na-| 
ture: there the mi ity waste of tossing | 
waters, there the cloud rock over-head;' 
each ordered in its place, working on un-| 
seen for the most part by human eyes. | 
There are fashioned the vapours that are; 
wafted far to lands where men abide;! 
there sun and ocean form vast rain-clouds | 
for fertilizing continents afar. How vast} 
the scene of these operations, over the 
great oceans of the south! Oh, for the 
wings of an albatross,.to sweep the track- 
less wastes of air, and gaze unlimited over 
the wide floor of ocean below, and cleave 
the clouds on a flight of a hundred leagues! 
Or to rest becalmed on the still atmo- 
eee, and on our outspread pinions 
sleep. 

Strange as it may sound, the air is the 
pathway of the sea. On its wide wings 
are borne the vapours drawn up by the 
sun from the sea. Hence a wonderful 
change goes on; the air we breathed yes- 
terday is to-day hundreds of miles away; 
the rain that rattles on our skylight to- 
night was but lately rising and falling with 
countless waves far in mid-ocean. So the 


sea is verily borne aloft on the breeze, lit- 
tle by little, to this land and that, to fertil- 


ize our fields, and do its work in the econo- 
my of creation. Most mobile of all con- 
stituents of earth, we experience constant 
change of atmosphere; so the wildest 
storms of winter do great good by thor- 
oughly removing any noxious gases that 
may lurk about our great cities, and carry- 
ing them out to the deep, there to “suffer 
a sea change,” and replacing them with a 
purer air. Air and ocean are the two great 
physical purifiers of the world. So while 
we fasten our garments more tightly round 
us, and hurry along in the pelting shower, 
flung at us by a boisterous wind, let us 
think of the health-giving oxygen that 
comes on the tempest ; and, while enjoyin 

the shelter of our roof, think of the an 
werk going on above us in the sky, alike 
whether we wake or sleep. We love to 
think of the mighty operations of the hand 
of God going on ceaselessly for the good 
of man and the mass of living things on 
earth, when we are passive and powerless ; 
and this wind-movement is one of these. 
We all have a community of interest in 
this highway of cloud, and one time or 
other some of its notable features come 
before us all. We may live in plain or 





very unpicturesque districts, with but flat 
uniformity of fields about us, yet now and 
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then shall the grand or beautiful aspect: 
of cloud challenge our contemplation, and 
help us to remember that all true beauty 
is good, and everything truly good is beau- 
tiful. We may live in narrow dwellings, 
and be confined to a few roads and path- 
ways; but none can deprive us of the 
clouds, in their many forms and countless 
changes, so long as eyesight remains to us. 
Poor Shelley wrote a beautiful poem called 
“ The Cloud,” full of sweet fancies, yet true 
to nature. We may only quote the open- 
ing stanza, but all is excellent : — 


*T bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams, 

From my wings are shaken the leaves that 

waken 

The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And ther. again | dissolve in rain, 
And laugh asI pass in thunder.”’ 


There is one aspect of clouds which only 
one or two men have seen. but which must 
form a grand sight — we mean, the ap ear- 
ance clouds present when the beholder is 
at a vast height above them, and they are 
spread out below like a white sea, with 
here and there a rift showing the dark 
earth below, while some masses tower up 
above the rest like enormous domes. The 
view must be very novel and striking, as 
we find Mr. Glaisher describing it: the re- 
mote elevation, the profound. silence, the 
wide circle to the horizon, the gleams of 
sun on cloud, must combine to produce an 
effect of strange loneliness and wondrous 
vision. One ‘would like to enjoy such a 
sight for once in one’s life ; but how fraught 
with danger such a balloon journey! The 
best and most intrepid aéronauts have 
mostly narrowly escaped with life, to relate 
their experience to us on the ground. Yet 
one thinks it might be almost worth the 
risk, in order to survey the play of a thun- 
der-storm below us, or to gaze on the col- 
ours of sunset. 

Who that has often gone forth abroad, 
when clouds stand far in the azure, fair of 
form and full repose, has not at one time 
or other longed to soar from earth far above 
their quiet home, and to pass at once to 
the spirit-land of ineffable tranquillity ? 
True, our home and work lie here : this is 
the preparation-time. Stones are dressed 
in this quarry of earth for the “geo 
city; so to wait becomes us well: an 
waiting, to work and watch. But the sud- 
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den desire to 

dom comes like an instinct ; and to hold 
fellowship with the good and great of all 
time. Occasionally, to gaze for long into 
the depths of the serene sky, either by 
day, when flocks of clouds are dotted over 
high heaven, or at evening, when bands of 
gorgeous colouring deck the west, or in the 
deep night, when the great dome of 
“heaven’s wide hollowness ” is opened up, 
and displays in its far recesses star on star 
in multitude innumerable, glittering 
through amazing spaces, -—-is not likely to 
do us harm, though our work lies yet on 
earth, wherein it behoves us to be content 
—content as far as present happiness is 
concerned, but content in nowise as regards 
goodness. Not likely to do us harm, we 
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8 off into the visible king-| say ; but rather to influence us for good, 


and counteract in.a little degree the ma- 
terialistic tendencies that so abound. As 
we look upon fair cloud islands floating in 
the azure, sometimes when weary and dis- 
turbed, we must long for some might 
pens to bear us aloft, like the frigate bird, 
that king of the air, whose powerful wings 
convey him above the storm. 


** Wings! wings! to swee; 
O’er mountain high and valley deep. 
Wings! that my heart may rest 
In the radiant morning’s breast. 


** Wings! to hover free 
O’er the dawn-empurpled sea. 
Wings! above life to soar, 
And beyond death for evermore.”’ 





From The Spectator. 
MR. BRIGHT’S RESIGNATION. 


Ir Mr. Bright has, as we should fear to 
be probable, vanished out of public life, no 
less than out of the Cabinet, his is a loss 
which will be very serious to the English 
Parliament, and which we see at present 
no sign that any other man can supply. 
His function was to give passion, colour, 
vivid popular feeling, to political debate ; 
to make Parliament see how particular 
questions affected the people, whether it 
were reasonable or not that they should be 
so affected ; to dispel by a single one of his 
weighty, vigorous, and glowing sentences 
the illusion that a dry man’s reasons can 
turn the scale of popular opinion in a coun- 
try governed by the people; to make the 
House recognize fully the great natural 
forces at work with which Parliament must 
reckon, whether it proposes to yield to 
these forces, or to resist them, or to take 
an intermediate line of compromise. With- 
out Mr. Bright the House will be without 
one of the great data for deliberation. 
Many other speakers have cooler heads and 
more impartial judgments; many have a 
weightier logic and a greater wealth of 
statesmanlike resource; but no other 
speaker ever placed before the House with 
a vividness that so compelled respect and 
attention, even if it often roused angry re- 
sistance, the real mainsprings of the popu- 
lar feeling. Mr. Bright was often charged 
with appealing to the passions of the mul- 
titude, and no charge could be truer. Of 
course he did. His political nature was an 
embodiment of those passions, and he could 





no more help appealing to them than a poet 
can help appealing to the imagination, or a 
musician to the sense of music. But what- 
ever may be said of his functions as an ag- 
itator,— and no agitator was ever more 
successful, and more successful, too, in the 
most fortunate way, that of exciting the 
premature passion which anticipates and 
provides against the far more dangerous 
outburst of passion long suppressed, — 
nobody can doubt that for Parliament it 
was a pure gain to have constantly before 
it this miniature of the latent volcanic 
forces of the people, without constant and 
explicit reference to which all legislation is 
apt to be theoretic and rootless. No 
doubt, Mr. Bright often opposed and de- 
feated thoroughly reasonable measures. 
But thoroughly reasonable measures may 
be very undesirable measures, if they have 
already excited against them a great weight 
of popular prejudice, however groundless. 
And this was just what Mr. Bright’s pres- 
ence in Parliament effectually tested. If 
his heavy artillery could not penetrate the 
thick reason-plating of the statesmen, it 
was passion-proof, and we might trust to 
the popular recognition of that fact in due 
time. If his great discharges rent and 
pierced the intellectual armour of the pol- 
iticians, no matter how good or powerful 
that armour might have been, it was not 
suited for the use of a nation whose polit- 
ical institutions are founded upon popular 
favour. And this, too, indicates the ser- 
vice which Mr. Bright, had he retained his 
health, might have rendered to the Cabinet, 
—the use which, in the case of the Irish- 
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Church question, he probably did render to 
the Cabinet. His view of a policy or anew 
measure must have been, in some respects, 
a perfect epitome of a popular view inter- 
mediate between the eager democratic feel- 
ing and the average middle-class prepos- 
session, and it would have been sure to be 
presented with a certain breadth and glow 
that would ensure it a full measure of at- 
tention. Mr. Bright must have been as 
instructive to an intelligent Cabinet as a 
pocket popular meeting, if you could con- 





ceive such a thing, expressly engaged to 
debate the Cabinet’s measures in the Cabi- 
net’s presence without revealing its secrets. | 
No doubt, his contemptuous aversion to | 
the interference of Government at all in| 
ordinary matters might at times, if he had 
remained in the Cabinet long, have weighed 
oppressively on constructive schemes. But | 
no one can doubt the great advantage to a 
Cabinet of having all the winds of popular 
feeling confined, like Eurus and Notus in 
the cave of olus, in the breast of one of 
its own members. 

But besides the probable loss to the 
House and the certain loss to the Cabinet 
of actual service, the country itself cannot 
help feeling a certain amount of pain at 





the prospect of the disappearance of so 


grand an —— from political life. What- | 
ever Mr. Bright has been, he has never; 
failed to be interesting. His speeches have | 
excited all kinds and amounts of sympathy 
and antipathy, but they have never fallen | 
dead. ey have quickened the pulses} 
of our somewhat apathetic country, and | 
made the political agitations of England , 
an object of interest to the whole civilized 
world. They are, perhaps, the only politi- 
cal speeches as yet existing which may be 
studied whenever and if ever English be- 
comes a dead language, as the speeches of 
Demosthenes are studied by modern Eu- 
rope now. There may have been greater 
English orators, but they lived before the 
age of accurate reporting. There are Par-| 
liamentary orators as great still left, but 
they do not throw into their language that 
vast weight of passion ard character which 
is requisite to give interest to speeches 
whose occasions have passed away. Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches might continue to have 
a certain literary interest, but the pungency 
and humour of their raillery will become 
unintelligible as the individual figures 
against whom his arrows were aimed van- 
- ish from the stage and are no more known. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches are in some cases 
too much business speeches, in other cases 





too diffuse and indirect in their argument, 
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to arrest the attention of future genera- 
tions. The late Mr. Cobden’s speeches, 
though models of lucid exposition and 
shrewd illustration, have a little too much 
of the “dry light ” of the understanding to 
stir the hearts even of the twenty-first or 
twenty-second century. But Mr. Bright’s 
speeches are the very models of classical 
oratory. The orations against Cataline 
have not half the concentrated weight of 
brooding fire in them which are contained 
in Mr. Bright’s denunciation of the Slave- 
holders’ rebellion. Some of the speeches 
on behalf of Ireland would compare for 
weight and power of eloquence with the 
finest fragments of the speeches of Caius 
and Tiberius Gracchus on the question of 
the public land. Nay, they rise at times 
into the grandeur and faith of the Hebrew 

rophet’s vision. No doubt, on the other 

and, they often assume a tone which jars 
upon the ear as selfish and mercantile. 
But even then they embody the fervour of 
a passionate impression and the scorn of 
dogmatic prejudice towards ancient tradi- 
tion. If ever modern eloquence is studied 
as the old classical orators are studied, 
Mr. Bright’s has a better chance than the 


eloquence of any other Englishman who 


has ever lived. There is in his speeches 
the compressed life that defies time, that 
kindles the reader as it kindles the 
hearers. 

The loss of such a figure, — if we are to 
lose it, or even to lose the most character- 
istic signs of it, — from our political world 
is a loss we can ill afford. e tendency 
of modern politics, disembarrassed from 
the great controversies of the past, is to 
degenerate in dignity and interest, —to 
assume the United States’ type of local 
and almost parochial minuteness. Every 
really great figure who enters our political 
world postpones for us this danger. Mr. 
Bright has done much to postpone it, and 
to raise the standard of political feeling 
among Radicals, if not of political thought. 
He may have done little as a minister, 
though he undoubtedly gave to the first 
great measure of the present Administra- 
tion a most powerful and weighty support. 
But as a Radical and a Democrat he has 
taught the nation to measure popular feel- 
ing by a high standard, —a standard be- 
side which all mob-oratory is at once per- 
ceived to be artificial and dishonest, — and 
this alone has purified the atmosphere of 
the political school he represented, while 
his one and nervous English has left to 
English literature a rich legacy of 
renown. 
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From The Economist. 
MR. BRIGHT’S RETIREMENT. 

Tue retirement of Mr. Bright from the 
Cabinet, owing to failing health, will give 
all the older readers of the Economist a 
peculiar feeling of sadness. A new gener- 
ation is attaining life and vigour to whom 
the “ Anti-Corn Law League ” is a matter 
ofhistory. If yon chance to speak of it as 
“the League,” as we always used to speak 
of it, they ask “what League?” But the 

reat majority of active men still remem- 
Ge the details of that great agitation, the 
triumphs of “Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden” meetings, and how Mr. Bright’s 
voice rung full and penetrating, second in 
power only to one, if second to any, over 
those great open stages. That Mr. Bright 
has to abandon active administration will 
come home to many as an unwelcome hint 
that it is time for them to give up them- 
selves. 

If, as has been said, “it is a proud thing 
to have millions of opponents and no ene- 
my,” Mr. Bright has a full right to be 
proud. Persons at a distance who disap- 
prove of his principles, and who only think 
of him as an incarnation of them, un- 
doubtedly hate him with a strong political 
hatred; but no one brought close to him 
does so. There is an evident sincerity 
and bluff bona fides about him, which goes 
straight to the hearts of Englishmen. We 
have been often amused to see how-much, 
in the depths of Troy districts where 
“John Bright” was bitterly execrated, 
the regular residents were puzzled because 
their own M. P.’s and the most conserva- 
tive people who went to London always 
mentioned him with geniality and tolera- 
tion, and if young, would say, in the 
modern dialect —“ Well, after all, he is a 
great institution.” 

Perhaps great orators, more than any 
other men, are liable to be utterly miscon- 
ceived. Their power — more penctrative 
at the moment than any literature — 
brings home to thousands and thousands 
some notion, but it can never be a true 
notion. An orator works under severe 
conditions. He can only express the sort 
of thoughts an audience will hear, and the 
sort of feelings they will apprehend; and | 
every orator of finer nature has much 
sentiment which is too subtle for the mul- 
titude, and many conclusions which will 
not suit public meetings. There are many 
things, too, which can only be said in a 
still, small voice, and not in the stentorian 
tones which alone public meetings can 
take in. No audience, still less any dis- 





tant hearer of a speech, gives an orator 
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credit for that which he has to leave out 
in order to speak effectually. They fancy 
that there is nothing in him but the sort 
of things which he says, especially if he is 
continually saying them; but an orator 
of finer genius feels much which he never 
says, much which under the inevitable 
conditions of his art he could not say. It 
is the pursuing penalty ‘of every great 
orator that he is, in a sense, misknown 
everywhere, for he is compelled to diffuse 
among mankind a picture of himself drawn 
in a deceiving light, with some traits 
aggravated, with other traits diminished 
—like him of course in many respects, 
yet to those who have real knowledge, in 
aig as many utterly unreal and un- 

e. 

Mr. Bright has had his full share of such 
misconceptions. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts he is even yet looked upon as an ex- 
cessively pacific person, who cared little 
for the honour of England, and who would 
sacrifice that or anything else for peace at 
any price; but as Lord Granville said — 
“There are not many persons who have 
more of the popular ‘John Bull’ charac- 
ter” than Mr. Bright, and among the 
many ingredients of that character, a cer- 
tain pugnacity is not the one for which he 
is the least remarkable. . 

Again Mr. Bright is often imagined to 
be a wild incendiary, who would be glad 
to pull down every present institution, 
and who would not much care to inquire 
with what substitutes these institutions 
were to be replaced. But in the present 
Cabinet, unless consistent rumour speaks 
false, his voice has more usually been a 
Conservative voice than the contrary. 
And in fact, though Mr. Bright has wanted 
much to change many things, and still 
may want to change them, he is much teo 
characteristic an Englishman to like 
change for change’s sake, or not to have a 
full share of the Conservative instiuct 
which if possible clings to the “tried,” 
and will not without plain and clear rea- 
son consent to migrate to the unknown 
and inexperienced. 

If Mr. Bright has been somewhat mis- 
conceived in his own time, he will probably 
have the compensation of being — we may 
risk a prophecy —of all our own con- 
temporary politicians the best known to 
posterity. His speeches are very amusing 
reading, and, as a rule, those are best 
known to posterity who can amuse pos- 
terity. Nothing can in general be more 
fleeting than the fame of an orator. A 
great Budget speech is heard with the 
most eager attention, and criticised at 
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the time with vehement interest. But 
who cares for it a few years afterwards? 
Who but a very few economical inquirers 
has the slightest remembrance of the 
financial speeches of Pitt or Peel? But 
there is a certain mixture of racy fun and 
sentiment in Bright’s speeches which 
make them capital reading even now — 
reading which you can read when you are 
tired, but which yet has something in it ; 
and this is the sort of literature which 
travels farthest and lives longest. 

We are not now reviewing Mr. Bright’s 
career. It is not yet closed. Though we 
trust he will never again attempt admin- 
istrative labours, we hope that his power- 
ful tones may often be heard again in the 
great assemblages of his countrymen. If 
we had to sketch his life, there would be 
something to blame as well as much to 
on But we need not go into that now. 
We have only to express our regret at his 
retirement, and to wonder at the strange 
dispensations of Providence, which mixed 
a fine, and to some extent incapacitating, 
thread of nervous delicacy in a mind so 
healthy, so vigorous, and on most points 
so emphatically robust. 


From The Spectator. 
FOREIGN POLICY AND NO-POLICY. 


Poputar ideas have done much for 
England; but for one of our departments 
of State they have produced nothing but 
disorganization of the ancient traditions, 
which might be good,— without replacing 
those ancient traditions by any construct- 
ive principle consistent with the new mo- 
tives of our government. English foreign 
policy has for a long time been almost a 
name without a meaning. It has been a 
curious mixture of old precedents and new 
fears, of old customs and new cautions. 
Under Lord Palmerston,—i.e., when Lord 
Palmerston was last at the Foreign Office, 
— it was still in its old stage, that is, it was 
directed by the will of one strong and clear, 
though rather narrow mind, and was pretty 
much what that mind made it; though 
Lord Palmerston understood pretty clear- 
ly what all the shrewder guides of English 
foreign policy have understood from the 
earliest Tudor period down to the present 
day, that the English resources for enforc- 
ing any particular foreign policy are — 
limited, and must be frugally used, thoug 
the insulation of England is so great a 
strength to her, that she can afford on 
great occasions to venture much for a suf- 
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ficient end. But after Lord Palmerston 
left the Foreign Office, we cannot be said 
to have really had a foreign policy at 
all. Our Foreign Ministers have exerted 
themselves with more or less success, or 
more or less failure, for a few popular 
objects, — with most success for the Ital- 
ian revolution, with most failure for the 
cause of Denmark and the Polish revolu- 
tion,— but except on points on which 
the public mind happened to take a keen 
interest, we cannot be said to have had 
a foreign policy at all. We have just gone 
on and let things drift. We have not at- 
tempted to define our ends or to husband 
our resources for the attainment of thore 
ends; till now at last we find ourselves, 
as Earl Russell intimated in his letter to 
last Wednesday’s Times, the objects of 
formidable envy, of popular antipathies, of 
convergent dislikes, without a single ac- 
tive ally, and at last threatened with a 
coalition of powerful foes. And this is 


the result of years of no-policy. We broke 
with France after her annexation of Savoy, 
proclaimed aloud that henceforth-we must 
rather look to Germany for an ally, reject- 
ed the Emperor’s proposal for a Congress ; 
and then were surprised that, when Ger- 
many, who did not set much store by the 


offer of English friendship, attacked Den- 

mark, and we invited the assistance of 

France in protecting her, we were ourselves 
repulsed, much as France had been re- 

pulsed before. Thus it happened that Eng- 
land became more and more isolated at the 

very time when America, grown into a great 
war power, took offence at our conduct 
during the war, and we found ourselves wi‘h 
an enemy on the other side of the Atlantic 
rather more formidable than any of our 
estranged friends on this. Siill no For- 
eign Minister took the alarm. Actual war, 
except perhaps with America, never 
seemed imminent. It was unpleasant to 
us to sacrifice anything for a better under- 
standing with any power. To meet each 
difficulty in detail was all the care of our 
Foreign Secretaries. Nay, the most cold 
and cautious of our Foreign Ministers, the 
very one who, of all others, most nearly 
represented the views of the Manchester 
School,— Lord Stanley,— saddled us witha 
new and onerous obligation in 1867, cynical- 
ly remarking that our conscience need not 
be very much troubled if we did not observe 
it. But though he gave us a new and 
onerous obligation, he gave us no new ele- 
ment of strength. Minister after Minister 
succeeded to the Foreign Office, and no one 
seemed to think of anything but meeting 
the imnediate difficulties of the moment 
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with hand-to-mouth expedients. No one 
looked to the future and asked himself what 
objects in her foreign policy England might 
still legitimately aim at, and what might or 
might not be done with the view of secur- 
ing foreign help for these objects. Noone 
thought of making a particular sacrifice to 
avoid a dangerous isolation and secure a 
warm co-operation for common ends. 

The great war came, and England was 
more isolated than ever. She is bound in 
honour to defend the independence of Bel- 
gium, and both the great Powers against 
which her aid would be most likely to be 
invoked, look upon her with sore and an- 
gry hearts. She is bound by treaty to de- 
fend the neutrality of Luxemburg, and one 
of those great Powers has already threat- 
ened Luxemburg without a word to Eng- 
land on the matter. She is bound to 
defend the independence of Turkey, and 
Russia has announced publicly that the 
treaty by which Russia and England have 
bound themselves weighs not a feather in 
the balance against Russian interests. So 
low has English pride fallen, that after 
that announcement England has quietly 
consented, at the invitation of armed Ger- 
many, to discuss with Russia the contract 
which Russia has declared her fixed inten- 
tion to break. German diplomatists re- 
mark to each other, with a smile and a 
shrug, that when you agree to argue the 
case with one who has torn up a contract, 
you have virtually condoned that violent 
act. In a word, English foreign influence is 
atitslowestebb. Our guarantee is held as 
cheap asa bankrupt’s endorsement. Wheth- 
er our own statesmen hold it to be much 
more valuable is not certain. The country 
has no clear view either as to our foreign ob- 
ligations or the mode of meeting them. 
Our statesmen have no longer any clear 
view which is not urgently backed by pop- 
ular opinion. And all this confusion and 
paralysis comes of the condition of transi- 
tion from the epoch of individual forei 
policy and individual traditions, to the 
new era when our statesmen are aware 
that there are many of the old traditions 
for which public opinion will no longer 
tolerate that England shall incur serious 
risks and sacrifices, but are not yet dis- 
tinctly aware for what sort of objects 
they may still legitimately demand na- 
tional support, and even when it is nec- 
essary, national sacrifices. 

For we do not for an instant believe 
that Mr. Bright was right in supposing} 
that England, under a true popular Gov- 
ernment, would stand aside from all Eu- 
ropean discussions and conflicts, and plead, 
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like America, that it is contrary to her 
State policy to enter into them at all. 
The United States do not say this because 
their Government is popular, but because 
their distance from uate is great, and 
they think they have enough to do on their 
own vast continent. There is no idea 
really less popular than “every nation for 
itself.” The great popular heroes of Eu- 
rope have already pronounced for the 
“solidarity ” of republics, and their actions 
have followed their words. No political 
enthusiasm ever yet preached that it ought 
to be hermetically sealed up in its own 
national receiver. Had not Mr. Bright 
grown up into a world of restricted eco- 
nomic ideas, no such delusion could ever 
have seized upon him as that the true pop- 
ular policy of England or any other coun- 
try could take as its motto, “Perish Sa- 
voy, rather than England should be 
embroiled!” A new recast of our foreign 
policy would not only receive popular ap- 
proval, but receive popular support, if we 
only poured the new wine into the new 
bottles, and relied on the new constituen- 
cies to support as steadily as ever, and as 
prudently as ever, but still strenously, 
and where it was necessary boldly and at 
some risk, the cause of political freedom 
abroad. It would be useless now, indeed, 
to stick to the old idea of permanently 
backing Turkey against Russia. Our 
statesmen should have seen long ago that 
however sacred our present obligations 
may be, this cannot remain the permanent 
aim of a popular foreign policy, and that 
we ought rather to press forward the ex- 
pansion of the power of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. So, again, it would 
be impossible that a popular Foreign Of- 
fice should propose to itself to look with 
frigid unconcern on a great popular move- 
ment such as that which restored popular 
Government in France in 1848, or on the 
violent reactionary movement which over- 
threw it again, or on those newer waves 
of national life which impelled Germany 
to unity and Italy to freedom, or that it 
could now look with indifference on the 
heroic effort of France to save her Eastern 

rovinces from conquest and oppression. 

ow, what we maintain is, that if a tradi- 
tion of foreign policy had ever been formed 
which had had for its object to afford 
moral sympathy and aid to all really large 
national and popular movements in Eu- 
rope or America, — and in extreme cases 
of unprovoked external aggression to back 
that moral sympathy with physical help, — 
we could not be in our present position of 
utter isolation and moral imbecility. In 
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the first place, we should have withdrawn 
gradually but firmly from our extensive 
engagements to Turkey, and done our 
best to check Russia rather by strengthen- 
ing Austria on the Danube, than Turkey 
at Constantinople. In the next place, we 
should never have fallen into the blunder 
of alienating the United States by the 
hostile attitude so many of our statesmen 
assumed during the civil war, or if that 
had been unavoidable, — and neutrals have 
always a hard time of it, — we should have 
felt so strongly that a chronic quarrel with 
the United States is a sheer loss of power 
to the cause of popular government in 
Europe, that we should have strained a 
point to satisfy the United States rather 
than — our power in Europe. To pay 
for the depredations of the Alabama might 
have been a bitter pill to a foreign Secre- 
tary of purely aristocratic views; but it 
would have been no mortification at all to 
a Foreign Secretary who felt keenly how 
ae a blow at popular government the 
Southern rebellion really was, and how 
reat a danger to the cause of freedom in 
turope it is to allow this sore feeling with 
America to run on into chronic animosity 
and - bitterness. A Tudor king, or an 
eighteenth-century Foreign Minister, or 
even Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, 
would have thought nothing of making 
such a sacrifice of national dignity for the 
sake of “a strong diplomatic combina- 
tion.” Nor ought the Foreign Minister of 
a popular Government, for the sake of a 
real gain to the popular cause. 
We have been falling lately between the 
two stools. We have lost the hold of our 
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traditional policy, and not gained any hold 
of a new popular policy. The new For- 
eign Office should be as frugal and pertina- 
cious for the new popular ends as the old 
Foreign Office was for the old dynastic 
ends. We want the new ideas with the 
old steadiness and willingness to sacrifice 
much in their service. e want Ministers 
who will concede much to gain more, — only 
the much conceded must not be a concession 
of —— liberty, and the more gained 
must be a gain of popular liberty. This Al- 
abama question would have been settled by 
a truly popular Minister long ago, -— per- 
haps at the cost of some little humiliation 
to our national pride, though not half as 
much as France made when she gave up 
the purchase of Luxemburg, or Germany 
when she consented to stop her victorious 
advance and sign the Treaty of Prague. 
But this is just what the people of England 
have to learn—that a popular foreign 
policy, to be continuous and successful, in- 
volves sacrifices of pride; and that sacri- 
fices of pride to avert a real waste of force 
by the supporters of true national liberty 
and self-government, are wise and patri- 
otic. Our present system is not a foreign 
policy. It is a foreign impolicy, or no- 
policy. The sooner the ee of new and 
continuous ideas of foreign policy, in har- 
mony with the new popular influences at 
work for the regeneration of both Ireland 
and England, is discerned by our states- 
men, the sooner we shall emerge from our 
present helpless confusion of mind, and 
our purposeless mesh of widely divergent, 
and even discordant, international obliga- 
tions. 





A RECENT number of the American Journal 
of Chemistry contained the following story of 
the first introduction of the stereoscope to the 
savants of France. The Abbé Moigno took the 
instrument to Arago, and tried to interest him 
in it; but Arago unluckily had a defect of vision 
which made him see double, so that on looking 
into the stereoscope he saw only a medley of 
four pictures. The Abbé then went to Savart, 
but he was quite incapable of appreciating the 
thing, for he had but one eye. Becquerel was 
next visited, but he was nearly blind, and con- 
sequently cared little for the new optical toy. 
The Abbé, not discouraged, called next upon 
Puillet, of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 
He was a good deal interested in the description. 
of the apparatus, but unfortunately he squinted, 
and therefore could see nothing in it but a 





blurred mixture of images. Lastly, Biot was 


tried, but Biot was an earnest advocate of the 
corpuscular theory of light, and until he could 
be assured that the new contrivance did not 
contradict that theory, he would uot see any- 
thing in it. Under the circumstances, the won- 
der is that the stereoscope ever got fairly into 
France. 


A NEw mansion erected for the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, at Elveden, near Thetford, Nor- 
folk, is nearly completed, It is in the Indian 
style of architecture, and the decorations of the 
interior, the ceilings, &c., are very elaborate 
and costly. The entrance, also Oriental in its 
character, is magnificent, 





